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PREFACE. 


The original MS. of the Principles of Geology 
was delivered to the publisher in 1827; but the 
greater portion of it was then in an unfinished 
state, the chapters on the early history of Geology 
and those on “ the Inorganic Causes of Change,” 
being the only ones then nearly ready for the 
press. The following were the dates when the 
successive volumes and editions finally appeared: — 


1st Vol. in octavo - 
2d Vol. do. ^ 

1st Vol. 2d edition in octavo 
2d Vol. 2d edition do. 

Sd Vol. 1st edition do. 

New edition (called the Sd) of the 
whole work in 4 vols. 12mo. 
4th edition, 4 vols. 12mo. - 

5th do, do. do. 


Jan. 1830. 
Jan. 1832. 

1832. 
Jan. 1833. 
May 1833. 

May 1834. 
June 1835. 
Mar. 1837. 


In July 1838, or nearly a year and a half after 
the appearance of the last-mentioned fifth edition, 
I published my w Elements of Geology” (1 vol. 
12mo.), which had been written originally in the 
form of a supplement to the Principles. This 
a 4? 
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volume was confined strictly to Geology proper, so 
that it was distinct in its subject-matter from the 
three first Books of the Principles, which related 
exclusively to those recent changes of the earth 
and its inhabitants which are illustrative of geo- 
logical phenomena. But the fourth Book of the 
Principles, having chiefly for its object to describe 
the more modern formations commonly termed 
tertiary, and containing also a short notice of the 
older rocks, occupied in some degree the same 
ground as the Elements, although treating of the 
same subjects differently. I was induced, there- 
fore, in preparing the present edition, first to 
abridge, and finally to separate altogether, this 
concluding Book from the rest of the Principles, 
intending to find some future opportunity of pub- 
lishing elsewhere my classification of the tertiary 
strata in detail, as soon as I have completed a 
series of investigations in which I am at present 
engaged. By this new arrangement, the sixth 
edition will be exclusively confined to the con- 
sideration of the changes now going on upon the 
earth in the animate and inanimate creation, and 
the bearing of such changes on the interpretation 
of geological monuments* 

With a view, however, of giving still greater 
unity of plan to the Principles, I have thought it 
desirable to incorporate certain passages, formerly 
in the fourth Book, into the preliminary essays, 
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which follow immediately after the history of the 
progress of Geology in the first Book. In those 
essays I have endeavoured to give a full explanation 
of all the facts and arguments which incline me to 
believe that the forces now operating upon and 
beneath the earths surface, may be the same both 
in kind and degree with those which at remote 
epochs have worked out geological revolutions ; or, 
in other words, that we may dispense with sudden, 
violent, and general catastrophes, and regard the 
ancient and present fluctuations of the organic 
and inorganic world as belonging to one con- 
tinuous and uniform series of events. To carry 
into effect the object above alluded to, many pas- 
sages, and two entire chapters, have been trans- 
ferred from the fourth to the first Book, which 
last has been thus increased by four new chapters 
(from the tenth to the thirteenth inclusive). 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the other 
additions and corrections which have been intro- 
duced into the present edition, but I must men- 
tion some of the most important, in order to 
direct the attention of those who are already 
acquainted with the Principles, to what is new. 
It will be seen that almost all the alterations have 
been rendered necessary, by discoveries made, or 
works published, since the year 1836, when the 
fifth edition was written. 

a 5 
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I had stated, on former occasions, in the first 
Book, that no fossil Quadrumana had yet been 
found, and offered some remarks on the probable 
causes of their rarity. It will now appear that 
remains of this class have recently been brought 
to light in France, England, India, and Brazil. 
(See Vol, I. p. 245.) 

In my account of the opinions entertained re- 
specting former variations in climate, I mentioned 
several astronomical theories which had been pro- 
posed. To these are now added a new hypothesis 
of the late M. Poisson, respecting the unequal 
temperature of the regions of space, through 
which our sun and planetary system are supposed 
to have been successively carried; and a sug- 
gestion of Sir John Herschel as to the possible 
connection of the fluctuating splendour of certain 
stars with secular variations in climate. (See 
Vol. I. pp. 221. 223.) 

In another place I have given some account of 
the result of certain mathematical investigations 
of Mr. Hopkins, in his attempt to determine 
within certain limits the thickness of the solid 
crust of the globe, by a new solution of the pro- 
blem of the precessional motion of the pole of the 
earth. (See Vol. II. p. 431.) 

I have also referred to the objections advanced 
by Professor BischofF to the chemical theory of 
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volcanic heat * : and to Dr, Daubeny’s reply +, 
when speaking of the causes of volcanos and 
earthquakes; and the two chapters (Ch. xix. and 
xx. Book ii.) on this subject have been entirely 
recast. (See Vol. II. pp. 425—479.) 

A chapter has been introduced, for the first 
time, on the power of river-ice, glaciers, and ice- 
bergs, to transport solid matter, and to polish and 
furrow the surface of rocks. The facts and illus- 
trations contained in this chapter have been 
almost entirely derived from my private corre- 
spondence during the last four years, or from new 
publications. (See Vol. I. p. 369.) 

The observations of Sir J. G. Wilkinson on the 
Delta of the Nile f have led me to enlarge and 
correct the fifth chapter of the second Book 
(see Vol. I. p. 439.); and I have noticed elsewhere 
the new observations made by Niccolini and Ca- 
pocci on the movement of the ground on which 
stands the temple of Serapis. (See Vol. II. p. 398.) 
In the year 1838 I caused, with Captain Grant’s 
assistance, a survey to be made of the site of Ullah 
Bund and the fort of Sindree, in Cutcb, which has 
enabled me to speak of the present condition of 
that district as compared to its state immediately 


* Jamieson’s Ed. New Phil. Journ., 1839. 
t Ibid. f Geograph. Journ., 1839. 
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after the earthquake of 1819. (See Vol. II. 
p. 310.) 

My sketch of the geographical boundaries of 
volcanic regions has been improved by reference 
to several new works, especially the Appendix to 
Von Buch’s new edition (Paris, 1836) of his 
Canary Islands. (See Vol. II. p. 121.) In treat- 
ing of Mount Etna, I have availed myself of M. de 
Beaumont’s valuable essay on the structure of that 
volcano, published in 1838, and of the posthumous 
work of Hoffmann on Sicily (Berlin, 1839). In 
other chapters, also, when examining into the 
origin of volcanic cones, and the theory of their 
upheaval, I have referred to the new publications 
of Von Buch, Abich, Dufrenoy, De, Beaumont, 
and Hoffmann. (See Vol. II. pp. 163. 180, 181. 
184.) 

Lastly, Mr. Darwin’s new views as to the origin 
of circular coral reefs or lagoon-islands, have in- 
duced me to renounce the hypothesis which I 
formerly advocated, that such reefs were based 
on submerged volcanic craters, and I have ven- 
tured to speculate on what I conceive to be the 
legitimate consequences of his new theory of 
subsidence. (See Vol. III. p. 379.) 

I am still aware that there are a great variety 
of books of merit, especially on natural history, 
and of important facts communicated to the 
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scientific world within the last four years, of 
which I remain ignorant; but the reader must 
accept as an apology the increasing difficulty of 
keeping pace with the rapid progress of Geology, 
and the various sciences which are so intimately 
connected with it. 
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PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 


BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I. 

Geology defined — Compared to History — Its relation to other 
Physical Sciences — Not to be confounded with Cosmogony. 


Geology is the science which investigates the suc- 
cessive changes that have taken place in the organic 
and inorganic kingdoms of nature : it inquires into the 
causes of these changes, and the influence which they 
have exerted in modifying the surface and external 
structure of our planet. 

By these researches into the state of the earth and 
its inhabitants at former periods, we acquire a more 
perfect knowledge of its present condition, and more 
comprehensive views concerning the laws now govern- 
ing its animate and inanimate productions. When we 
study history, we obtain a more profound insight into 
human nature, by instituting a comparison between the 
present and former states of society. We trace the 
long series of events which have gradually led to the 
actual posture of affairs ; and by connecting effects with 
their causes, we are enabled to classify and retain in 
the memory a multitude of complicated relations — the 
various peculiarities of national character — the dif- 
vol. i. B 
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ferent degrees of moral and intellectual refinement, 
and numerous other circumstances, which, without 
historical associations, would be uninteresting or im- 
perfectly understood. As the present condition of 
nations is the result of many antecedent changes, some 
extremely remote and others recent, some gradual, 
others sudden and violent, so the state of the natural 
world is the result of a long succession of events ; and 
if we would enlarge our experience of the present 
economy of nature, we must investigate the effects of 
her operations in former epochs. 

We often discover with surprise, on looking back 
into the chronicles of nations, how the fortune of 
some battle has influenced the fate of millions of our 
contemporaries, when it has long been forgotten by 
the mass of the population. With this remote event 
we may find inseparably connected the geographical 
boundaries of a great state, the language now spoken 
by the inhabitants, their peculiar manners, laws, and 
religious opinions. But far more astonishing and un- 
expected are the connections brought to light, when 
we carry back our researches into the history of nature. 
The form of a coast, the configuration of the interior 
of a country, the existence and extent of lakes, valleys, 
and mountains, can often be traced to the former pre- 
valence of earthquakes and volcanos in regions which 
have long been undisturbed. To these remote con- 
vulsions the present fertility of some districts, the 
sterile character of others, the elevation of land above 
the sea, the climate, and various peculiarities) may be 
distinctly referred. On the other hand, many distin- 
guishing features of the surface may often be ascribed 
to the operation, at a remote era, of slow and tranquil 
causes — to the gradual deposition of sediment in a 
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lake or in the ocean, or to the prolific increase of 
testacea and corals. 

To select another example, we find in certain 
localities subterranean deposits of coal, consisting of 
vegetable matter, formerly drifted into seas and lakes. 
These seas and lakes have since been filled up, the 
lands whereon the forests grew have disappeared or 
changed their form, the rivers and currents which 
floated the vegetable masses can no longer be traced, 
and the plants belonged to species which for ages have 
passed away from the surface of our planet. Yet the 
commercial prosperity, and numerical strength of a 
nation, may now be mainly dependent on the local 
distribution of fuel determined by that ancient state 
of things. 

Geology is intimately related to almost all the 
physical sciences, as history is to the moral. An 
historian should, if possible, be at once profoundly 
acquainted with ethics, politics, jurisprudence, the 
military art, theology ; in a word, with all branches of 
knowledge by which any insight into human affairs, or 
into the moral and intellectual nature of man, can be 
obtained. It would be no less desirable tliat a geolo- 
gist should be well versed in chemistry, natural phi- 
losophy, mineralogy, zoology, comparative anatomy, 
botany ; in short, in every science relating to organic 
and inorganic nature. With these accomplishments, 
the historian and geologist would rarely fail to draw 
correct and philosophical conclusions from the various 
monuments transmitted to them of former occurrences. 
They would know to what combination of causes ana- 
logous effects were referable, and they would often 
be enabled to supply, by inference, information con- 
cerning many events unrecorded in the defective 
/ b 2 
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archives of former ages. Bat as sach extensive ac- 
quisitions are scarcely within the reach of any indi- 
vidual, it is necessary that men who have devoted 
their lives to different departments should unite their 
efforts ; and as the historian receives assistance from 
the antiquary, and from those who have cultivated dif- 
ferent branches of moral and political science, so the 
geologist should avail himself of the aid of many na- 
turalists, and particularly of those who have studied the 
fossil remains of lost species of animals and plants. 

The analogy, however, of the monuments consulted 
in geology, and those available in history, extends no 
farther than to one class of historical monuments, — 
those which may be said to be undesignedly com- 
memorative of former events. The canoes, for ex- 
ample, and stone hatchets found in our peat bogs, 
afford an insight into the rude arts and manners of the 
earliest inhabitants of our island ; the buried coin fixes 
the date of the reign of some Roman emperor; the 
ancient encampment indicates the districts once occu- 
pied by invading armies, and the former method of 
constructing military defences: the Egyptian mummies 
throw light on the art of embalming, the rites of 
sepulture, or the average stature of the human race in 
ancient Egypt. This class of memorials yields to no 
other in authenticity, but it constitutes a small part 
only of the resources on which the historian relies, 
whereas in geology it forms the only kind of evidence 
which is at our command. For this reason we must 
not expect to obtain a full and connected account of 
any series of events beyond the reach of history. But 
the testimony of geological monuments, if frequently 
imperfect, possesses at least the advantage of being 
free from all suspicion of misrepresentation. We may 
be deceived in the inferences which we draw, in the 
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same manner as we often mistake the nature and 
import of phenomena observed in the daily course of 
nature ; but our liability to err is confined to the inter- 
pretation, and, if this be correct, our information is 
certain. 

It was long before the distinct nature and legitimate 
objects of geology were fully recognized, and it was at 
first confounded with many other branches of inquiry, 
just as the limits of history, poetry, and mythology 
were ill-defined in the infancy of civilization. Even in 
Werner's time, or at the close of the eighteenth century, 
geology appears to have been regarded as little other 
than a subordinate department of mineralogy; and 
Desmarest included it under the head of Physical 
Geography. But the most common and serious source 
of confusion arose from the notion that it was the 
business of geology to discover the mode in which the 
earth originated, or, as some imagined, to study the 
effects of those cosmological causes which were em- 
ployed by the Author of Nature to bring this planet 
out of a nascent and chaotic state into a more perfect 
and habitable condition. Hutton was the first who 
endeavoured to draw a strong line of demarcation 
between his favourite science and cosmogony, for he 
declared that geology was in nowise concerned “ with 
questions as to the origin of things.” 

An attempt will be made in the sequel of this work 
to demonstrate that geology differs as widely from 
cosmogony, as speculations concerning the mode of 
the first creation of man differ from history. But, 
before entering more at large on this controverted 
question, it will be desirable to trace the progress of 
opinion on this topic, from the earliest ages to the 
commencement of the present century. 

b 3 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE PROGRESS OF GEOLOGY. 

Oriental Cosmogony — Doctrine of the successive destruction 
and renovation of the world — Origin of this doctrine — 
Common to the Egyptians — Adopted by the Greeks — System 
of Pythagoras — of Aristotle — Dogmas concerning the ex* 
tinction and reproduction of genera and species — Strabo's 
theory of elevation by earthquakes — Pliny — Concluding Re- 
marks on the knowledge of the Ancients. 

Oriental Cosmogony . — The earliest doctrines of the 
Indian and Egyptian schools of philosophy agreed in 
ascribing the first creation of the world to an omni- 
potent and infinite Being. They concurred also in 
representing this Being, who had existed from all 
eternity, as having repeatedly destroyed and repro- 
duced the world and all its inhabitants. In the 
“ Institutes of Mend,” the sacred volume of the Hin- 
doos, to which, in its present form, Sir William Jones 
ascribes an antiquity of at least eight hundred and 
eighty years before Christ, we find this system of the 
alternate destruction and renovation of the world pro- 
posed in the following remarkable verses : — 

“ The Being, whose powers are incomprehensible, 
having created me (Menu) and this universe, again 
became absorbed in the supreme spirit, changing the 
time of energy for the hour of repose. 

“ When that power awakes, then has this world its 
full expansion ; but when he slumbers with a tranquil 
spirit, then the whole system lades away Fop 
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while he reposes as it were, embodied spirits endowed 
with principles of action depart from their several 
acts, and the mind itself becomes inert** 

Menu then describes the absorption of all beings 
into the Supreme essence, and the Divine soul itself 
is said to slumber, and to remain for a time immersed 
in “ the first idea, or in darkness." He then proceeds 
(verse fifty-seven), “ Thus that immutable power, by 
waking and reposing alternately, revivifies and de- 
stroys, in eternal succession, this whole assemblage of 
locomotive and immoveable creatures.'* 

It is then declared that there has been a long 
succession of mantvantaras , or periods, each of the 
duration of many thousand ages, and — 

“ There are creations also, and destructions of worlds 
innumerable : the Being, supremely exalted, performs 
all this with as much ease as if in sport, again and 
again, for the sake of conferring happiness.* * * 

The compilation of the ordinances of Mend was not 
all the work of one author nor of one period, and tp 
this circumstance some of the remarkable inequalities 
of style and matter are probably attributable. There 
are many passages, however, wherein the attributes 
and acts of the w Infinite and Incomprehensible Being** 
are spoken of with much grandeur of conception and 
sublimity of diction, as some of the passages above 
cited, though sufficiently mysterious, may serve to 
exemplify. There are at the same time such puerile 
conceits and monstrous absurdities in this cosmogony, 
that some may be disposed to impute to mere accident 
any slight approximation to truth, or apparent coin* 

• Institutes of Hindoo Law, or the Ordinances of Menft, from 
the Sanscrit, translated by Sir William Jones, 1796. 
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cidence between the oriental dogmas and observed 
facts* This pretended revelation, however, was not 
purely an effort of the unassisted imagination, nor in- 
vented without regard to the opinions and observations 
of naturalists. There are introduced into it certain 
astronomical theories, evidently derived from observ- 
ation and reasoning. Thus, for instance, it is declared 
that, at the North Pole, the year was divided into a 
long day and night, and that their long day was the 
northern, and their night the southern course of the 
sun ; and to the inhabitants of the moon, it is said, one 
day is equal in length to one month of mortals.* If 
such statements cannot be resolved into mere conjec- 
tures, we have no right to refer to mere chance the 
prevailing notion, that the earth and its inhabitants 
had formerly undergone a succession of revolutions 
and catastrophes interrupted by long intervals of tran- 
quillity. 

Now there are two sources in which such a theory 
may have originated. The marks of former convul- 
sions on every part of the surface of our planet are 
obvious and striking. The remains of marine animals 
imbedded in the solid strata, are so abundant, that they 
may be expected to force themselves on the observ- 
ation of every people who have made some progress in 
refinement; and especially where one class of men 
are expressly set apart from the rest for study and 
contemplation. If these appearances are once recog- 
nized, it seems natural that the mind should conclude 
in favour, not only of mighty changes in past ages, 
but of alternate periods of repose and disorder;—, 
of repose, when the fossil animals lived, grew, and 

* Menik, Inst. c. i. 66, and 67. 
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multiplied — of disorder, when the strata in which they 
were buried became transferred from the sea to the 
interior of continents, and were uplifted so as to form 
part of high mountain chains. Those modern writers, 
who are disposed to disparage the former intellectual 
advancement and civilization of eastern nations, may 
concede some foundation of observed facts for the 
curious theories now under consideration, without in- 
dulging in exaggerated opinions of the progress of 
science ; especially as universal catastrophes of the 
world, and exterminations of organic beings, in the 
sense in which they were understood by the Brahmin, 
are untenable doctrines. 

We know that the Egyptian priests were aware, 
not only that the soil beneath the plains of the Nile, 
but that also the hills bounding the great valley, con- 
tained marine shells*; and it could hardly have escaped 
the observation of eastern philosophers, that some 
soils were filled with fossil remains, since so many 
national works requiring extensive excavations were 
executed by oriental monarchs in very remote eras. 
They formed canals and tanks on a magnificent scale, 
and we know that in more recent times (the four- 
teenth century of our era) the removal of soil neces- 
sary for such undertakings brought to light geological 
phenomena, which attracted the attention of a people 
less civilized than were many of the older nations of 
the East.f 

* Herodot Euterpe, 12. 

t* This circumstance is mentioned in a Persian MS. copy of 
the historian Ferishta, in the library of the East India Company, 
relating to the rise and progress of the Mabomedan empire in 
India, procured by Colonel Briggs from the library of Tippoo 
Sultan in 1799 ; and has been recently referred to at some length 
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But although the Brahmins, like the priests of 
Egypt, may have been acquainted with the existence 
of fossil remains in the strata, it is possible that the 
doctrine of successive destructions and renovations of 
the world merely received corroboration from such 
proofs ; and that it may have been originally handed 
down, like the religious traditions of most nations, 
from a ruder state of society. The system may 
have had its source in exaggerated accounts of those 
partial, but often dreadful, catastrophes, which are 
sometimes occasioned by particular combinations of 
natural causes. Floods and volcanic eruptions, the 
agency of water and fire, are the chief instruments of 
devastation on our globe. We shall point out in the 
sequel, the extent of many of these calamities, re- 
curring at distant intervals of time, in the present 
course of nature; and shall only observe here, that 
they are so peculiarly calculated to inspire a lasting 
terror, and are so often fatal in their consequences to 
great multitudes of people, that it scarcely requires 
the passion for the marvellous, so characteristic of 
rude and half-civilized nations, still less the exuberant 
imagination of eastern writers, to augment them into 
general cataclysms and conflagrations. 

The great flood of the Chinese, which their tra- 
ditiois carry back to the period of Yaou, something 


by Dr. Buckland. — (Geol. Trans. 2d Series, vol. ii. part iii. 
p. 889.) — It is stated that, in the year 762 (or 1360 of our era), 
the king employed fifty thousand labourers in cutting through a 
mound, so as to form a junction between the rivers Selima and 
• Sutluj ; and in this mound were found the bones of elephants and 
men, some of them petrified, and some of them resembling bone. 
The gigantic dimensions attributed to the human bones show them 
‘to have belonged to some of the larger pacbydermata. 
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more than 2000 years before our era, has been iden- 
tified by some persons with the universal deluge 
described in the Old Testament; but according to 
Mr. Davis, who accompanied two of our embassies to 
China, and who has carefully examined their written 
accounts, the Chinese cataclysm is therein described as 
interrupting the business of agriculture, rather than 
as involving a general destruction of the human race. 
The great Yu was celebrated for having “ opened 
nine channels to draw off the waters/’ which “ covered 
the low hills and bathed the foot of the highest moun- 
tains.” Mr. Davis suggests that a great derangement 
of the waters of the Yellow River, one of the largest 
in the world, might even now cause the flood of Yaou 
to be repeated,, and lay the most fertile and populous 
plains of China under water. In modern times the 
bursting of the banks of an artificial canal, into which 
a portion of the Yellow River has been turned, has 
repeatedly given rise to the most dreadful accidents, 
and is a source of perpetual anxiety to the govern- 
ment. It is easy, therefore, to imagine how much 
greater may have been the inundation, if this valley 
was ever convulsed by a violent earthquake.* 

Humboldt relates the interesting fact that after 
the annihilation of a large part of the inhabitants of 
Cumana, by an earthquake in 1766, a season of ex- 
traordinary fertility ensued, in consequence of the 
great rain6 which accompanied the subterranean con- 
vulsions. “ The Indians,” he says, “ celebrated, after 
the ideas of an antique superstition, by festivals and 

* See Davis on “ The Chinese/' published by the Soc. for the 
Diffus. of Use. Know. vol. i. pp. 137. 147. 
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dancing, the destruction of the world and the ap- 
proaching epoch of its regeneration.’ * • 

The existence of such rites among the rude nations 
of South America is most important, for it shows what 
effects may be produced by great catastrophes of this 
nature, recurring at distant intervals of time, on the 
minds of a barbarous and uncultivated race. The 
superstitions of a savage tribe are transmitted through 
all the progressive stages of society, till they exert a 
powerful influence on the mind of the philosopher. 
He may find, in the monuments of former changes on 
the earth’s surface, an apparent confirmation of tenets 
handed down through successive generations, from the 
rude hunter, whose terrified imagination drew a false 
picture of those awful visitations of floods and earth- 
quakes, whereby the whole earth as known to him was 
simultaneously devastated. 

Egyptian Cosmogony . — Respecting the cosmogony 
of the Egyptian priests, we gather much information 
from writers of the Grecian sects, who borrowed 
almost all their tenets from Egypt, and amongst others 
that of the former successive destruction and reno- 
vation of the world.f We learn from Plutarch, that 
this was the theme of one of the hymns of Orpheus, 
so celebrated in the fabulous ages of Greece. It was 
brought by him from the banks of the Nile ; and we 
even find in his verses, as in the Indian systems, a 
definite period assigned for the duration of each suc- 
cessive world.f The returns of great catastrophes 
were determined by the period of the Annus Magnus, 

• Humboldt et Bonpland, Vo j. Relat. Hist. vol. i. p. SO. 

+ Prichard’s Egypt. Mythol. p. 177. 

| Plut. de Defectu Oraculorum, cap. 1 2. Censorinus de Die 
Natali. See also Prichard's Egypt. Mythol. p. 182. 
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or great year, — a cycle composed of the revolutions 
of the sun, moon, and planets, and terminating when 
these return together to the same sign whence they 
were supposed at some remote epoch to have set out. 
The duration of this great cycle was variously esti- 
mated. According to Orpheus, it was 120,000 years; 
according to others, 300,000 ; and by Cassander it was 
taken to be 360,000 years.* 

We learn particularly from the Tiraaeus of Plato, 
that the Egyptians believed the world to be subject to 
occasional conflagrations and deluges, whereby the 
gods arrested the career of human wickedness, and 
purified the earth from guilt. After each regeneration, 
mankind were in a state of virtue and happiness, from 
which they gradually degenerated again into vice and 
immorality. From this Egyptian doctrine, the poets 
derived the fable of the decline from the golden to the 
iron age. The sect of Stoics adopted most fully the 
system of catastrophes destined at certain intervals to 
destroy the world. These they taught were of two 
kinds; — the Cataclysm, or destruction by deluge, 
which sweeps away the whole human race, and anni- 
hilates all the animal and vegetable productions of 
nature ; and the Ecpyrosis, or conflagration, which dis- 
solves the globe itself. From the Egyptians also they 
derived the doctrine of the gradual debasement of man 
from a state of innocence. Towards the termination of 
each era the gods could no longer bear with the wicked- 
ness of men, and a shock of the elements or a deluge 
overwhelmed them; after which calamity, Astrea 
again descended on the earth, to renew the golden 
age.+ 


• Prichard’s Egypt. Mythol. p. 182. f Ibid. p. 19S. 
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The connection between the doctrine of successive 
catastrophes and repeated deteriorations in the moral 
character of the human race, is more intimate and na-? 
tural than might at first be imagined. For, in a rude 
state of society, all great calamities are regarded by 
the people as judgments of God on the wickedness of 
man. Thus in our own time, the priests persuaded a 
large part of the population of Chili, and perhaps be- 
lieved themselves, that the fatal earthquake of 1822 
was a sign of the wrath of Heaven for the great polk 
tical revolution just then consummated in South 
America. In like manner, in the account given to 
Solon by the Egyptian priests, of the submersion of the 
island of Atlantis under the waters of the ocean, after 
repeated shocks of an earthquake, we find that the 
event happened when Jupiter had seen the moral de- 
pravity of the inhabitants.* Now, when the notion 
had once gained ground, whether from causes before 
suggested or not, that the earth had been destroyed by 
several general catastrophes, it would next be inferred 
that the human race had been as often destroyed and 
renovated. And since every extermination was as- 
sumed to be penal, it could only be reconciled with 
divine justice, by the supposition that man, at each 
successive creation, was regenerated in a state of purity 
and innocence. 

A very large portion of Asia, inhabited by the ear- 
liest nations whose traditions have come down to us, 
has been always subject to tremendous earthquakes. 
Of the geographical boundaries of these, and their 
effects, I shall speak in the proper place. Egypt has, 
for the most part, been exempt from this scourge, and 


• Plato's Timaeus. 
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the tradition of catastrophes in that country was per- 
haps derived from the East, 

One extraordinary fiction of the Egyptian mythology 
was the supposed intervention of a masculo-feminine 
principle, to which was assigned the development of 
the embryo world, somewhat in the way of incubation. 
For the doctrine was, that when the first chaotic mass 
had been produced, in the form of an egg, by a self- 
dependent and eternal being, it required the mysterious 
functions of this masculo-feminine artificer to reduce 
the component elements into organized forms. 

Although it is scarcely possible to recall to mind 
this conceit without smiling, it does not seem to differ 
essentially in principle from some cosmological notions 
of men of great genius and science in modern Europe. 
The Egyptian philosophers ventured on the perilous 
task of seeking from among the processes now going 
on something analogous to the mode of operation em- 
ployed by the Author of Nature in the first creation of 
organized beings, and they compared it to that which 
governs the birth of new individuals by generation. 
To suppose that some general rules might be observed 
in the first origin of created beings, or the first intro- 
duction of new species into our system, was not absurd, 
nor inconsistent with any thing known to us in the 
economy of the universe. But the hypothesis, that 
there was any analogy between such laws and those 
employed in the continual reproduction of species, was 
purely gratuitous. In like manner, it is not unreason- 
able, nor derogatory to the attributes of Omnipotence, 
to imagine that some general laws may be observed 
in the creation of new worlds ; and if man could 
witness the birth of such worlds, he might reason by 
induction upon the origin of his own. But in the 
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absence of such data, an attempt has been made to 
fancy some analogy between the agents now employed 
to destroy, renovate, and perpetually vary the earth’s 
surface, and those whereby the first chaotic mass was 
formed, and brought by supposed nascent energy from 
the embryo to the habitable state. 

By how many shades the elaborate systems, con- 
structed on these principles, may differ from the mys- 
teries of the “ Mundane Egg ” of Egyptian fable, I 
shall not inquire. It would, perhaps, be dangerous 
ground ; and some of our contemporaries might not sk 
as patiently as the Athenian audience, when the fiction 
of the chaotic egg, engrafted by Orpheus upon their 
own mythology, was turned into ridicule by Aristo- 
phanes. That comedian introduced his birds singing, 
in a solemn hymn, “ How sable-plumaged Night con- 
ceived in the boundless bosom of Erebus, and laid an 
egg, from which, in the revolution of ages, sprung 
Love, resplendent with golden pinions. Love fecun- 
dated the dark-winged chaos, and gave origin to the 
race of birds.” * 

Pythagorean Doctrines . — Pythagoras, who resided 
for more than twenty years in Egypt, and, according 
to Cicero, had visited the East, and conversed with 
the Persian philosophers, introduced into his own 
country, on his return, the doctrine of the gradual de- 
terioration of the human race from an original state 
of virtue and happiness : but if we are to judge of his 
theory concerning the destruction and renovation of 
the earth from the sketch given by Ovid, we must 
concede it to have been far more philosophical than 
any known version of the cosmologies of oriental or 
Egyptian sects. 

* Aristophanes, Birds, 694. 
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Although Pythagoras is introduced by the poet as 
delivering his doctrine in person, some of the illustra- 
tions are derived from natural events which happened 
after the death of the philosopher. But notwithstand* 
ing these anachronisms, we may regard the account as 
a true picture of the tenets of the Pythagorean school 
in the Augustan age ; and although perhaps partially 
modified, it must have contained the substance of the 
original scheme. Thus considered, it is extremely 
curious and instructive ; for we here find a compre- 
hensive and masterly summary of almost all the great 
causes of change now in activity on the globe, and 
these adduced in confirmation of a principle of a per- 
petual and gradual revolution inherent in the nature of 
our terrestrial system. These doctrines, it is true, are 
not directly applied to the explanation of geological 
phenomena ; or, in other words, no attempt is made to 
estimate what may have been in past ages, or what 
may hereafter be, the aggregate amount of change 
brought about by such never-ending fluctuations. Had 
this been the case, we might have been called upon to 
admire so extraordinary an anticipation with no less 
interest than astronomers, when they endeavour to 
divine by what means the Samian philosopher came to 
the knowledge of the Copernican system. 

Let us now examine the celebrated passages to 
which we have been adverting*: — 

“ Nothing perishes in this world ; but things merely 
vary and change their form. To be born, means simply 
that a thing begins to be something different from what 
it was before ; and dying, is ceasing to be the same 
thing. Yet, although nothing retains long the same 

* OyuTs Metamor, lib. 
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image, the sum of the whole remains constant.” These 
general propositions are then confirmed by a series of 
examples, all derived from natural appearances, except 
the first, which refers to the golden age giving place 
to the age of iron. The illustrations are thus conse- 
cutively adduced. 

1. Solid land has been converted into sea. 

2. Sea has been changed into land. Marine shells 
lie far distant from the deep, and the anchor has been 
found on the summit of hills. 

3. Valleys have been excavated by running water, 
and floods have washed down hills into the sea. # 

4. Marshes have become dry ground. 

5. Dry lands have been changed into stagnant pools. 

6. During earthquakes some springs have been 
closed up, and new ones have broken out. Rivers 
have deserted their channels, and have been re-born 
elsewhere ; as the Erasinus in Greece, and Mysus in 
Asia. 

7. The waters of some rivers, formerly sweet, have 
become bitter, as those of the Anigris in Greece, &c.f 

8. Islands have become connected with the main 
land by the growth of deltas and new deposits, as in the 
case of Antissa joined to Lesbos, Pharos to Egypt, Ac. 

9. Peninsulas have been divided from the main land, 
and have become islands, as Leucadia ; and according 
to tradition Sicily, the sea having carried away the 
isthmus. 

* Eluvie noons est deductus in sequor, v. 867, The meaning 
of this last verse is somewhat obscure, but, taken with the context, 
may be supposed to allude to the abrading power of floods, tor- 
rents, and rivers. 

f The impregnation from new mineral springs, caused by 
earthquakes in volcanic countries, is, perhaps, here alluded to. 
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10. Land has been submerged by earthquakes: the 
Grecian cities of Helice and Buris, for example, are to 
be seen under the sea, with their walls inclined. 

11. Plains have been upheaved into hills by the 
confined air seeking vent, as at Trcezen in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

12. The temperature of some springs varies at dif- 
ferent periods. The waters of others are inflammable.* 

13. There are streams which have a petrifying 
power, and convert the substances which they touch 
into marble. 

14. Extraordinary medicinal and deleterious effects 
are produced by the water of different lakes and 
springs.^ 

15. Some rocks and islands, after floating and having 
been subject to violent movements, have at length be- 
come stationary and immoveable, as Delos, and the 
Cyanean Isles4 

16. Volcanic vents shift their position ; there was a 
time when Etna was not a burning mountain, and the 
time will come when it will cease to burn. Whether 

• This is probably an allusion to the escape of inflammable gas, 
like that in the district of Baku, west of the Caspian ; at Pietra- 
mala, in the Tuscan Apennines ; and several other places. 

f Many of those described seem fanciful fictions, like the 
virtues still so commonly attributed to mineral waters. 

} Raspe, in a learned and judicious essay (De Novis Insulis, 
cap. 19 .), has made it appear extremely probable that all the 
traditions of certain islands in the Mediterranean having at some 
former time frequently shifted their positions, and at length become 
stationary, originated in the great change produced in their form 
by earthquakes and submarine eruptions, of which there have 
been modern examples in the new islands raised in the time of 
history. When the series of convulsions ended, the island was 
said to become fixed. 
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it be that somecaverns become closed up by the move- 
ments of the earth, and others opened, or whether the 
fuel is finally exhausted, &c. &c. 

The various causes of change in the inanimate 
world having been thus enumerated, the doctrine of 
equivocal generation is next propounded, as illustrating 
a corresponding perpetual flux in the animate creation.* 

In the Egyptian and Eastern cosmogonies, and in 
the Greek version of them, no very definite meaning 
can, in general, be attached to the term " destruction 
of the world for sometimes it would seem almost to 
imply the annihilation of our planetary system, and at 
others a mere revolution of the surface of the earth. 

Opinions of Aristotle . — From the works now extant 
of Aristotle, and from the system of Pythagoras, as 
above exposed, we might certainly infer that these 
philosophers considered the agents of change now 
operating in nature, as capable of bringing about in 
the lapse of ages a complete revolution ; and the 
Stagyrite even considers occasional catastrophes, hap-* 

• It is not inconsistent with the Hindoo mythology to suppose 
that Pythagoras might have found in the East not only the system 
of universal and violent catastrophes and periods of repose in end- 
less succession, but also that of periodical revolutions, effected by 
the continued agency of ordinary causes. For Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, the first, second, and third persons of the Hindoo triad, 
severally represented the Creative, the Preserving, and the De- 
stroying powers of the Deity. The co-existence of these three 
attributes, all in simultaneous operation, might well accord with 
the notion of perpetual but partial alterations finally bringing 
about a complete change. But the fiction expressed in the verses 
before quoted from Menit, of eternal vicissitudes in the vigils and 
slumbers of the Infinite Being, seems accommodated to the sys- 
tem of great general catastrophes followed by new creations and 
periods of repose* 
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pening at distant intervals of time, as part of the regu- 
lar and ordinary course of nature. The deluge of 
Deucalion, he says, affected Greece only, and prin- 
cipally the part called Hellas, and it arose from great 
inundations of rivers during a rainy winter. But such 
extraordinary winters, he says, though after a certain 
period they return, do not always revisit the same 
places.* 

Censorinus quotes it as Aristotle’s opinion, that 
there were general inundations of the globe, and that 
they alternated with conflagrations ; and that the flood 
constituted the winter of the great year, or astro- 
nomical cycle, while the conflagration, or destruction 
by fire, is the summer or period of greatest heat.+ 
If this passage, as Lipsius supposes, be an amplifi- 
cation, by Censorinus, of what is written in “ the 
Meteorics,” it is a gross misrepresentation of the 
doctrine of the Stagyrite, for the general bearing of 
his reasoning in that treatise tends clearly in an oppo- 
site direction. He refers to many examples of changes 
now constantly going on, and insists emphatically on 
the great results which they must produce in the 
lapse of ages. He instances particular cases of lakes 
that had dried up, and deserts that had at length 
become watered by rivers and fertilized. He points 
to the growth of the Nilotic delta since the time of 
Homer, to the shallowing of the Palus Maeotis within 
sixty years from his own time ; and although, in the 
same chapter, he says nothing of earthquakes, yet in 
others of the same treatise he shows himself not 
unacquainted with their effects. f He alludes, for 

• Meteor, lib. i. cap. 12. f De Die Nat. 

} Lib. ii. cap, 14, 15, and 16. 
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example, to the upheaving of one of the Eolian islands 
previous to a volcanic eruption. “ The changes of the 
earth/' he says, “ are so slow in comparison to the du- 
ration of our lives, that they are overlooked (XavOavsi); 
and the migrations of people after great catastrophes, 
and their removal to other regions, cause the event to 
be forgotten.” * 

When we consider the acquaintance displayed by 
Aristotle, in his various works, with the destroying 
and renovating powers of Nature, the introductory 
and concluding passages of the twelfth chapter of his 
" Meteorics are certainly very remarkable. In the 
first sentence he says, “ The distribution of land and 
sea in particular regions does not endure throughout 
all time, but it becomes sea in those parts where it was 
land, and again it becomes land where it was sea; and 
there is reason for thinking that these changes take 
place according to a certain system, and within a certain 
period.” The concluding observation is as follows : 
— “ As time never fails, and the universe is eternal, 
neither the Tanais, nor the Nile, can have flowed for 
ever. The places where they rise were once dry, 
and there is a limit to their operations ; but there is 
none to time. So also of all other rivers ; they spring 
up, and they perish; and the sea also continually 
deserts some lands and invades others. The same 
tracts, therefore, of the earth are not, some always 
sea, and others always continents, but every thing 
changes in the course of time.” 

It seems, then, that the Greeks had not only derived 
from preceding nations, but had also, in some slight 
degree, deduced from their own observations, the 

* Lib. ii. cap. 14, 15, and 16. 
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theory of periodical revolutions in the inorganic world : 
there is, however, no ground for imagining that 
they contemplated former changes in the races of 
animals and plants* Even the fact that marine re- 
mains were inclosed in solid rocks, although observed 
by some, and even made the groundwork of geological 
speculation, never stimulated the industry or guided 
the inquiries of naturalists* It is not impossible that 
the theory of equivocal generation might have en- 
gendered some indifference on this subject, and that a 
belief in the spontaneous production of living beings 
from the earth or corrupt matter might have caused 
the organic world to appear so unstable and fluctuating, 
that phenomena indicative of former changes would 
not awaken intense curiosity. The Egyptians, it is true, 
had taught, and the Stoics had repeated, that the 
earth had once given birth to some monstrous animals, 
which existed no longer ; but the prevailing opinion 
seems to have been, that after each great catastrophe 
the same species of animals were created over again. 
This tenet is implied in a passage of Seneca, where, 
speaking of a future deluge, he says, u Every animal 
shall be generated anew, and man free from guilt shall 
be given to the earth.”* 

An old Arabian version of the doctrine of the suc- 
cessive revolutions of the globe, translated by Abraham 
Ecchellensis f , seems to form a singular exception to 
the general rule, for here we find the idea of different 

* Omne ex integro animal generabitur, dabiturque terris homo 
Insciua scelerum. — Quaest. Nat. iii. c. 29. 

t This author was Regius Professor of Syriac and Arabic at 
Paris, where, in 1685, he published a Latin translation of many 
Arabian MSS. on different departments of philosophy. This 
work has always been considered of high authority. 
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genera and species having been created. The Ger- 
banites, a sect of astronomers who flourished some 
centuries before the Christian era, taught as follows: — 
“ That after every period of thirty-six thousand four 
hundred and twenty-five years, there were produced a 
pair of every species of animal, both male and female, 
from whom animals might be propagated and inhabit 
this lower world. But when a circulation of the 
heavenly orbs was completed, which is finished in that 
space of years, other genera and specks of animals are 
propagated, as also of plants and other things, and the 
first order is destroyed, and so it goes on for ever and 
ever/’* 

Theory of Strabo. — As we learn much of the tenets 
of the Egyptian and oriental schools in the writings of 
the Greeks, so many speculations of the early Greek 
authors are made known to us in the works of the 


* Gerbanitae docebant singulos triginta sex mille annos qua- 
dringentos, viginti quinque bina ex singulis animalium speciebus 
produci, marem scilicet ac feminam, ex quibus animalia propa- 
gan tur, huncque inferiorem incolunt orbem. Absolute autera 
ccelestium orbium circulatione, quae illo annorum conficitur spatio, 
iterum alia producuntur animalium genera et species, quemad- 
modum et plantarum aliarumque rerum, et primus destruitur ordo, 
sicque in infinitum producitur. — His tor. Orient. Suppl. per 
Abrahamum Ecchellensum, Syrum Maronitam, cap. 7. et 8. ad 
calcem Chronici Oriental. Parisiis, e Typ. regia, 1685, fol. 

I have given the punctuation as in the Paris edition, there 
being no comma after quinque ; but, at the suggestion of M. de 
Schlegel, I have referred the number twenty-five to the period of 
years, and not to the number of pairs of each species created at 
one time, as I had done in the two first editions. Fortis inferred 
that twenty-five new species only were created at a time; a con- 
struction which the passage will not admit. M£m. sur l’Hist. 
Nat. de l'ltalie, vol. i. p. 202. 
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Augustan and later ages. Strabo, in particular, enters 
largely, in the second book of his Geography, into the 
opinions of Eratosthenes and other Greeks on one of the 
most difficult problems in geology, viz. by what causes 
marine shells came to be plentifully buried in the earth 
at such great elevations and distances from the sea. 

He notices, amongst others, the explanation of 
Xanthus the Lydian, who said that the seas had once 
been more extensive, and that they had afterwards 
been partially dried up, as in his own time many lakes, 
rivers, and wells m Asia had failed during a season of 
drought. Treating this conjecture with merited dis- 
regard, Strabo passes on to the hypothesis of Strato, 
the natural philosopher, who had observed that the 
quantity of mud brought down by rivers into the 
Euxine was so great, that its bed must be gradually 
raised, while the rivers still continue to pour in an un- 
diminished quantity of water. He, therefore, conceived 
that, originally, when the Euxine was an inland sea, 
its level had by this means become so much elevated 
that it burst its barrier near Byzantium, and formed a 
communication with the Propontis; and this partial 
drainage, he supposed, had already converted the left 
side into marshy ground, and thus, at last, the whole 
would be choked up with soil. So, it was argued, the 
Mediterranean had once opened a passage for itself 
by the Columns of Hercules into the Atlantic ; and 
perhaps the abundance of sea-shells in Africa, near 
the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, might also be the de- 
posit of some former inland sea, which had at length 
forced a passage and escaped. 

But Strabo rejects this theory, as insufficient to ac- 
count for all the phenomena, and he proposes one of 
his own, the profoundness of which modern geologists 

VOL. i. c 
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are only beginning to appreciate. “ It is not,” he says, 
“ because the lands covered by seas were originally at 
different altitudes, that the waters have risen, or sub- 
sided, or receded from some parts and inundated others. 
But the reason is, that the same land is sometimes 
raised up and sometimes depressed, and the sea also is 
simultaneously raised and depressed, so that it either 
overflows or returns into its own place again. We 
must, therefore, ascribe the cause to the ground, either 
to that ground which is under the sea, or to that which 
becomes flooded by it, but rather to that which lies 
beneath the sea, for this is more moveable, and, on 
account of its humidity, can be altered with greater 
celerity.* It is proper? he observes in continuation, 
“ to derive our explanations from things which are ob- 
vious, avid in some measure of daily occurrence , such as 
deluges , earthquakes , and volcanic eruptions and 
sudden swellings of the land beneath the sea ; for the 
last raise up the sea also ; and when the same lands 
subside again, they occasion the sea to be let down. 
And it is not merely the small, but the large islands 
also, and not merely the islands, but the continents, 

* “ Quod enim hoc attoliitur out subsidit, et vel inundat 
quasdam loca, vel ab iis recedjt, ejus rei causa non est, quod alia 
aliis sola humiliora sint aut altiora ; sed quod idem solum modd 
attolitur modo deprimitur, simulque etiam modd attolitur modd 
deprimitur mare: itaque vel exundat vel in suum redit locum.” 

Posted, p. 88. “ Restat, ut causam adscribamus solo, sive 

quod mari subest sive quod' inundatur; potius tamen ei quod 
inari subest. Hoc enin mokd est mobilius, et quod ob humidita- 
tem celerids mutari possit.” — Strabo, Geog. Edit. Almelov. 
AmsL 1707. lib. i. 

f Volcanic eruptions , eruptiones fiatuum, in tlie Latin transla- 
tion, and in the original Greek, aya<f>v<rrifJMTa , gaseous eruptions ? 
or inflations of land ? — Ibid. p. 93. 
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which can be lifted up together with the sea ; and 
both large and small tracts may subside, for habitations 
and cities, like Bure, Bizona, and many others, have 
been engulphed by earthquakes.” 

In another place, this learned geographer, in allud- 
ing to the tradition that Sicily had been separated by 
a convulsion from Italy, remarks, that at present the 
land near the sea in those parts was rarely shaken by 
earthquakes, since there were now open orifices where- 
by fire and ignited matters, and waters escape; but 
formerly, when the volcanos of Etna, the Lipari Islands, 
Ischia, and others, were closed up, the imprisoned fire 
and wind might have produced far more vehement 
movements. * The doctrine, therefore, that volcanos 
are safety valves, and that the subterranean convul- 
sions are probably most violent when first the volcanic 
energy shifts itself to a new quarter, is not modern. 

We learn from a passage in Strabo f , that it was a 
dogma of the Gaulish Druids that the universe was 
immortal, but destined to survive catastrophes both of 
fire and water. That this doctrine was communicated 
to them from the East, with much of their learning, 
cannot be doubted. Caesar, it will be remembered, 
says that they made use of Greek letters in arithme- 
tical computations. J 

Pliny* — This philosopher had no theoretical opinions 
of his own concerning changes of the earth's surface ; 
and in this department, as in others, he restricted him- 
self to the task of a compiler, without reasoning on the 
facts stated by him, or attempting to digest them into 
regular order. But his enumeration of the new islands 

• Strabo, lib. vi. p. 396 . f Bookiv. 

f L. vi. ch. ziii. 
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which had been formed in the Mediterranean, and of 
other convulsions, shows that the ancients had not 
been inattentive observers of the changes which had' 
taken place within the memory of man. 

Such, then, appear to have been the opinions enter- 
tained before the Christian era, concerning the past 
revolutions of our globe. Although no particular in- 
vestigations had been made for the express purpose of 
interpreting the monuments of ancient changes, they 
were too obvious to be entirely disregarded ; and the 
observation of the present course of nature presented 
too many proofs of alterations continually in progress 
on the earth to allow philosophers to believe that na- 
ture was in a state of rest, or that the surface had 
remained, and would continue to remain, unaltered. 
But they had never compared attentively the results 
of the destroying and reproductive operations of mo- 
dern times with those of remote eras, nor had they 
ever entertained so much as a conjecture concerning 
the comparative antiquity of the human race, or of 
living species of animals and plants, with those belong-* 
ing to former conditions of the organic world. They 
had studied the movements and positions of the hea-» 
venly bodies with laborious industry, and made some 
progress in investigating the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms ; but the ancient history of the globe 
was to them a sealed book, and, although written in 
characters of the most striking and imposing kind, they 
were unconscious even of its existence. 
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CHAPTER III. 

history OF the progress of geology — continued, 

Arabian writers of the tenth century — Avicenna — Omar — 
Cosmogony of the Koran — Kazwini — Early Italian writers — 
Leonardo da Vinci — Fracastoro — Controversy os to the real 
nature of fossils — Attributed to the Mosaic deluge — Palissy 

— Steno — Scilla — Quirini — Boyle — Lister — Leibnitz — 
Hooke's Theory of Elevation by Earthquakes — . Of lost species 
of animals — Ray — Physico-theological writers — Wood- 
ward's Diluvial Theory — Burnet — Whiston — Vallisneri — 
Lazzaro Moro — Generelli — BufFon — His theory condemned 
by the Sorbonne as unorthodox — His declaration — Targioni 

— Arduino — Michell — Catcott — Raspe — Fuchsel — Fortis 

— Testa — Whitehurst — Pallas — Saussure. 

Arabian writers. — After the decline of the Roman 
empire, the cultivation of physical science wais first 
revived with some success by the Saracens, about the 
middle of the eighth century of our era. The works 
of the most eminent classic writers were purchased at 
great expense from the Christians, and translated into 
Arabic ; and Al Mamun, son of the famous Harun-al- 
Rashid, the contemporary of Charlemagne, received 
with marks of distinction, at his court at Bagdad, 
astronomers and men of learning from different 
countries. This caliph, and some of his successors, 
encountered much opposition and jealousy from the 
doctors of the Mahometan law, who wished the Mos- 
lems to confine their studies to the Koran, dreading 
the effects of the diffusion of a taste for the physical 
sciences. * 

* Mod. Uoiv. Hist. vol. ii. chap, iv, section iii. 
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Avicenna. — Almost all the works of the early 
Arabian writers are lost. Amongst those of the tenth 
century, of which fragments are now extant, is a short 
treatise, “ On the Formation and Classification of 
Minerals,” by Avicenna, a physician, in whose arrange- 
ment there is considerable merit. The second chapter, 
“ On the Cause of Mountains,” is remarkable ; for 
mountains, he says, are formed, some by essential, 
others by accidental causes. In illustration of the 
essential, he instances “ a violent earthquake, by which 
land is elevated, and becomes a mountain ; ” of the 
accidental, the principal, he says, is excavation by 
water, whereby cavities are produced, and adjoining 
lands made to stand out and form eminences.* 

Omar — Cosmogony of the Koran. — In the same 
century also, Omar, surnamed “ El Aalem,” or “ The 
Learned,” wrote a work on “ The Retreat of the 
Sea.” It appears that on comparing the charts of his 
own time with those made by the Indian and Persian 
astronomers two thousand years before, he had satisfied 
himself that important changes had taken place since 
the times of history in the form of the coasts of Asia, 
and that the extension of the sea had been greater at 
some former periods. He was confirmed in this 
opinion by the numerous salt springs and marshes in 
the interior of Asia, — a phenomenon from which 
Pallas, in more recent times, has drawn the same 
inference. 

Von Hoff has suggested, with great probability, that 
the changes in the level of the Caspian (some of which 

* Montes quandoque fiuut ex causa essentiali, qu&nddque ex 
causa accidental!. Ex essentiali causa, ut ex vehementi motu 
terras elevatur terra, et fit mons. Accidentali, &c. — De Con- 
gelatione Lapiduro, ed. Gedani, 1682. 
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there is reason to believe have happened within the 
historical era), and the geological appearances in that 
district, indicating the desertion by that sea of its an- 
cient bed, had probably led Omar to his theory of a 
general subsidence. But whatever may have been the 
proofs relied on, his system was declared contradictory 
to certain passages in the Koran, and he was called 
Upon publicly to recant his errors ; to avoid which 
persecution he went into voluntary banishment from 
Samarkand.* 

The cosmological opinions expressed in the Koran 
are few, and merely introduced incidentally : so that 
it is not easy to understand how they could have in- 
terfered so seriously with free discussion on the former 
changes of the globe. The Prophet declares that the 
earth was created in two days, and the mountains were 
then placed on it ; and during these, and two addi- 
tional days, the inhabitants of the earth were formed ; 
and in two more the seven heavens, f There is no 

* Von Hoff, Geschichte der Veranderungen der Erdoberflache, 
vol. i. p. 406., who cites Delisle, bey Hisraann Welt- und Volker- 
geschichte. Alte Geschich. l ter theil, s. 234. — The Arabian 
persecutions for heretical dogmas in theology were often very 
sanguinary. In the same ages wherein learning was most in 
esteem, the Mahometans were divided into two sects, one of whom 
maintained that the Koran was increate, and had subsisted in the 
very essence of God from all eternity ; and the other, the Motaza- 
lites, who, admitting that the Koran was instituted by God, con- 
ceived it to have been first made when revealed to the Prophet at 
Mecca, and accused their opponents of believing in two eternal 
beings. The opinions of each of these sects were taken up by 
different caliphs in succession, and the followers of each some- 
times submitted to be bebeaded, or flogged till at the point of 
death, rather than renounce their creed. — Mod. Univ. Hist, 
vol. ii. ch. iv. 

f Koran, chap. xli. 
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more detail of circumstances ; and the deluge, which 
is also mentioned, is discussed with equal brevity. 
The waters are represented to have poured out of an 
oven ; a strange fable, said to be borrowed from the 
Persian Magi, who represented them as issuing from 
the oven of an old woman.* * * § All men were drowned, 
save Noah and his family; and then God said, “'O 
earth, swallow up thy waters; and thou, O heaven, with- 
hold thy rain ;” and immediately the waters abated. f 

We may suppose Omar to have represented the 
desertion of the land by the sea to have been gradual, 
and that his hypothesis required a greater lapse of 
ages than was consistent with Moslem orthodoxy ; for 
it is to be inferred from the Koran, that man and this 
planet were created at the same time ; and although 
Mahomet did not limit expressly the antiquity of the 
human race, yet he gave an implied sanction to the 
Mosaic chronology, by the veneration expressed by 
him for the Hebrew Patriarchs. J 

A manuscript work, entitled the “ Wonders of 
Nature,” is preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, 
by an Arabian writer, Mohammed Kazwini, who flou- 
rished in the seventh century of the Hegira, or at the 
close of the thirteenth century of our era.§ Besides 
several curious remarks on aerolites, earthquakes, and 
the successive changes of position which the land and 
sea have undergone, we meet with the following 
beautiful passage, which is given as the narrative of 

* Sale’s Koran, chap. xi. see note. + Ibid. 

t Kossa, appointed master to the Caliph Al MamOd, was author 

of a book, entitled “ The History of the Patriarchs and Prophets, 
from the Creation of the World," — Mod. Univ, Hist. vol. ii. ch. iv.. 

§ Translated by MM. Chezy and De Sacy, and cited by 
M. Elie de Beaumont, Ann. des Sci. Nat. 1832. 
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Kidhz, an allegorical personage : — “I passed one day 
by a very ancient and wonderfully populous city, and 
asked one of its inhabitants how long it had been 
founded. * It is indeed a mighty city,’ replied he, * we 
know not how long it has existed, and our ancestors 
were on this subject as ignorant as ourselves.’ Five 
centuries afterwards, as 1 passed by the same place, I 
could not perceive the slightest vestige of the city. I 
demanded of a peasant, who was gathering herbs upon 
its former site, how long it had been destroyed. * In 
sooth a strange question ! * replied he. * The ground 
here has never been different from what you now be- 
hold it.’ — ‘ Was there not of old,’ said I, i a splendid 
city here ? ’ — * Never,* answered he, i so far as we 
have seen, and never did our fathers speak to us of any 
such.’ On my return there 500 years afterwards, 
I found the sea in the same place , and on its shores 
were a party of fishermen, of whom I inquired how long 
the land had been covered by the waters ? ‘ Is this a 

question,* said they, ‘ for a man like you ? this spot 
has always been what it is now.’ I again returned, 
500 years afterwards, and the sea had disappeared ; I 
inquired of a man who stood alone upon the spot, how 
long ago this change had taken place, and he gave me 
the same answer as I had received before. Lastly, on 
coming back again after an equal lapse of time, I found 
there a flourishing city, more populous and more rich 
in beautiful buildings than the city I had seen the first 
time, and when I would fain have informed myself 
concerning its origin, the inhabitants answered me, 

‘ Its rise is lost in remote antiquity : we are ignorant 
how long it has existed, and our fathers were on this 
subject as ignorant as ourselves.’ ” 

Early Italian writers. — It was not till the earlier 
c 5 
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part of the sixteenth century that geological phe- 
nomena began to attract the attention of the Christian 
nations. At that period a very animated controversy 
sprang up in Italy, concerning the true nature and 
origin of marine shells, and other organized fossils, 
found abundantly in the strata of the peninsula. The 
celebrated painter Leonardo da Vinci, who in his 
youth had planned and executed some navigable canals 
in the north of Italy, was one of the first who 
applied sound reasoning to these subjects. The mud 
of rivers, he said, had covered and penetrated into the 
interior of fossil shells at a time when these were still 
at the bottom of the sea near the coast “ They tell us 
that these shells were formed in the hills by the in- 
fluence of the stars ; but I ask where in the hills are 
the stars now forming shells of distinct ages and species? 
and how can the stars explain the origin of gravel, 
occurring at different heights, and composed of pebbles 
rounded as if by the motion of running water ; or in 
what manner can such a cause account for the petri- 
faction in the same places of various leaves, sea-weeds, 
and marine crabs ? 99 • 

The excavations made in 1517, for repairing the 
city of Verona, brought to light a multitude of 
curious petrifactions, and furnished matter for spe- 
culation to different authors, and among the rest to 
Fracastoro t, who declared his opinion, that fossil 
shells had all belonged to living animals, which had 

• See Venturi’s extracts from Da Vinci’s MSS. now in Li- 
brary of Institute of France. They are not mentioned by Brocchi, 
and my attention was first called to them by Mr. Hallera. L. 
da Vinci died a. d. 1519. 

f Museum Calceol. — See Brocchi’s Discourse on the Progress 
of the Study of Fossil Conchology in Italy, where some of the 
following notices ou Italian writers will be found more at large. 
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formerly lived and multiplied where their exuviae are 
now found. He exposed the absurdity of having re- 
course to a certain “ plastic force,” which it was said 
had power to fashion stones into organic forms ; and 
with no less cogent arguments, demonstrated the 
futility of attributing the situation of the shells in 
question to the Mosaic deluge, a theory obstinately 
defended by some. That inundation, he observed, 
was too transient, it consisted principally of fluviatile 
waters ; and if it had transported shells to great dis- 
tances, must have strewed them over the surface, not 
buried them at vast depths in the interior of mountains. 
His clear exposition of the evidence would have ter- 
minated the discussion for ever, if the passions of 
mankind had not been enlisted in the dispute ; and 
even though doubts should for a time have remained 
in some minds, they would speedily have been removed 
by the fresh information obtained almost immediately 
afterwards, respecting the structure of fossil remains, 
and of their living analogues. 

But the clear and philosophical views of Fracastoro 
were disregarded, and the talent and argumentative 
powers of the learned were doomed for three centuries 
to be wasted in the discussion of these two simple and 
preliminary questions : first, whether fossil remains had 
ever belonged to living creatures; and, secondly, 
whether, if this be admitted, all the phenomena could 
not be explained by the Noachian deluge. It had been 
the general belief of the Christian world down to 
the period now under consideration, that the origin 
of this planet was not more remote than a few thou- 
sand years ; and that since the creation the deluge was 
the only great catastrophe by which considerable 
change had been wrought on the earth’s surface. On 
c 6 
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the other hand, the opinion was scarcely less general, 
that the final dissolution of our system was an event to 
be looked for at no distant period. The era, it is true, 
of the expected millennium had passed away ; and for 
five hundred years after the fetal hour, when the 
annihilation of the planet had been looked for, the 
monks remained in undisturbed enjoyment of rich 
grants of land bequeathed to them by pious donors, 
who, in the preamble of deeds beginning “ appropin- 

quante mundi termino ” “ appropinquante magno 

judicii die,” left lasting monuments of the popular 
delusion.* 

But although in the sixteenth century it had be* 
come necessary to interpret certain prophecies re- 
specting the millennium more liberally, and to assign 
a more distant date to the future conflagration of the 
world, we find, in the speculations of the early geolo- 
gists, perpetual allusion to such an approaching catas- 
trophe ; while in all that regarded the antiquity of the 
earth, no modification whatever of the opinions of the 
dark ages had been effected. Considerable alarm was 
at first excited when the attempt was made to invali- 
date, by physical proofs, an article of faith so generally 
received ; but there was sufficient spirit of toleration 
and candour amongst the Italian ecclesiastics, to allow 
the subject to be canvassed with much freedom. They 
even entered warmly into the controversy themselves, 
often favouring different sides of the question ; and 
however much we may deplore the loss of time and 
labour devoted to the defence of untenable positions, 

* In Sicily, in particular, the title-deeds of many valuable 
grants of land to the monasteries are headed by such preambles, 
composed by the testators about the period when the good King 
Roger was expelling the Saracens from that island. 
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it must be conceded, that they displayed far less polemic 
bitterness than certain writers who followed them 
v beyond the Alps,” two centuries and a half later. 

CONTROVERSY AS TO THE REAL NATURE OP FOSSIL 
ORGANIC REMAINS. 

Mattioli — FaUoppio . — The system of scholastic 
disputations encouraged in the universities of the 
middle ages had unfortunately trained men to habits 
of indefinite argumentation ; and they often preferred 
absurd and extravagant propositions, because greater 
skill was required to maintain them ; the end and 
object of these intellectual combats being victory, and 
not truth. No theory could be so far-fetched or fan- 
tastical as not to attract some followers, provided it fell 
in with popular notions; and as cosmogonists were 
not at all restricted, in building their systems, to the 
agency of known causes, the opponents of Fracastoro 
met his arguments by feigning imaginary causes, which 
differed from each other rather in name than in sub- 
stance. Andrea Mattioli, for instance, an eminent 
botanist, the illustrator of Dioscorides, embraced the 
notion of Agricola, a skilful German miner, that a cer- 
tain “ materia pinguis,” or “ fatty matter,” set into 
fermentation by heat, gave birth to fossil organic 
shapes. Yet Mattioli had come to the conclusion, 
from his own observations, that porous bodies, such as 
bones and shells, might be converted into stone, as 
being permeable to what he termed the “ lapidifying 
juice.’* In like manner, Falloppio of Padua conceived 
that petrified shells were generated by fermentation 
in the spots where they are found, or that they had 
in some cases acquired their form from “ the tumul- 
tuous movements of terrestrial exhalations.” Although 
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celebrated as a professor of anatomy, he taught that 
certain tusks of elephants dug up in his time in Apulia 
were mere earthy concretions ; and, consistently with 
these principles, he even went so far as to consider it 
probable, that the vases of Monte Testaceo at Rome 
were natural impressions stamped in the soil.* In 
the same spirit, Mercati, who published, in 1574, 
faithful figures of the fossil shells preserved by Pope 
Sixtus V. in the Museum of the Vatican, expressed an 
opinion that they were mere stones, which had as- 
sumed their peculiar configuration from the influence 
of the heavenly bodies ; and Olivi of Cremona, who 
described the fossil remains of a rich Museum at 
Verona, was satisfied with considering them as mere 
“ sports of nature.” 

Some of the fanciful notions of those times were 
deemed less unreasonable, as being somewhat in har- 
mony with the Aristotelian theory of spontaneous 
generation, then taught in all the schools.f For men 
who had been taught in early youth, that a large pro- 
portion of living animals and plants were formed from 
the fortuitous concourse of atoms, or had sprung from 
the corruption of organic matter, might easily per- 
suade themselves, that organic shapes, often imper- 
fectly preserved in the interior of solid rocks, owed 
their existence to causes equally obscure and mys- 
terious. 

Cardarw , 1552. — But there were not wanting some 
who, during the progress of this century, expressed 
more sound and sober opinions. The title of a work 
of Cardano’s, published in 1552, “ De Subtilitate, ” 

* De Fossilib. pp. 109. and 17G. 

f Aristotle, On Animals, chapters 1. and 15. 
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(corresponding to what would now be called Trans- 
cendental Philosophy), would lead us to expect, in the 
chapter on minerals, many far-fetched theories cha- 
racteristic of that age ; but, when treating of petrified 
shells, he decided that they clearly indicated the 
former sojourn of the sea upon the mountains.* 

Cesalpino — Majoli , 1597. — Cesalpino, a celebrated 
botanist, conceived that fossil shells had been left on 
the land by the retiring sea, and had concreted into 
stone during the consolidation of the soil + ; and in 
the following year (1597), Simeone Majoli J went still 
farther; and, coinciding for the most part with the 
views of Cesalpino, suggested that the shells and sub- 
marine matter of the Veronese, and other districts, 
might have been cast up upon the land by volcanic 
explosions, like those which gave rise, in 1538, to 
Monte Nuovo, near Puzzuoli. This hint seems to 
have been the first imperfect attempt to connect the 
position of fossil shells with the agency of volcanos, 
a system afterwards more fully developed by Hooke, 
Lazzaro Moro, Hutton, and other writers. 

Two years afterwards, Imperati advocated the ani- 
mal origin of fossilized shells, yet admitted that stones 
could vegetate by force of “ an internal principle ; ” 
and, as evidence of this, he referred to the teeth of 
fish, and spines of echini found petrified.§ 

Palissy, 1580. — Palissy, a French writer on “ The 
Origin of Springs from Rain-water,” and of other 
scientific works, undertook, in 1580, to combat the 
notions of many of his contemporaries in Italy, that 
petrified shells had all been deposited by the universal 

* Brocchi, Con. Foss. Subap. Disc, sui Progressi. vol. i. p. 57. 
t De Metallicis. t Pies Caniculares. 

§ Stpria Naturale. 
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deluge. “ He was the first,” said Fontenelle, when, 
in the French Academy, he pronounced his eulogy, 
nearly a century and a half later, “ who dared assert,” 
in Paris, that fossil remains of testacea and fish had 
once belonged to marine animals. 

Fabio Colonna. — To enumerate the multitude of 
Italian writers, who advanced various hypotheses, all 
equally fantastical, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, would be unprofitably tedious ; but Fabio 
Colonna deserves to be distinguished; for, although 
he gave way to the dogma, that all fossil remains were 
to be referred to the Noachian deluge, he resisted the 
absurd theory of Stelluti, who taught that fossil wood 
and ammonites were mere clay, altered into such forms 
by sulphureous waters and subterranean heat ; and he 
pointed out the different states of shells buried in the 
strata, distinguishing between, first, the mere mould or 
impression ; secondly, the cast or nucleus ; and, thirdly, 
the remains of the shell itself. He had also the merit 
of being the first to point out, that some of the fossils 
had belonged to marine, and some to terrestrial tes- 
tacea.* 

Steno, 1669. — But the most remarkable work of 
that period was published by Steno, a Dane, once 
professor of anatomy at Padua, and who afterwards 
resided many years at the court of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. His treatise bears the quaint title of “ De 
Solido intra Solidum naturaliter contento (1669),” by 
which the author intended to express, “ On Gems, 
Crystals, and organic Petrifactions inclosed within solid 
Rocks.” This work attests the priority of the Italian 
school in geological research; exemplifying at the 


* Osserv. sugli Animali aquat. e terrest. 1 626. 
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same time the powerful obstacles opposed, in that age, 
to the general reception of enlarged views in the 
science. It was still a favourite dogma, that the fossil 
remains of shells and marine creatures were not of 
animal origin ; an opinion adhered to by many from 
their extreme reluctance to believe, that the earth 
could have been inhabited by living beings before a 
great part of the existing mountains were formed. In 
reference to this controversy, Steno had dissected a 
shark recently taken from the Mediterranean, and had 
demonstrated that its teeth and bones were identical 
with many fossils found in Tuscany. He had also 
compared the shells discovered in the Italian strata 
with living species, pointed out their resemblance, and 
traced the various gradations from shells merely cal- 
cined, or which had only lost their animal gluten, to 
those petrifactions in which there was a perfect sub- 
stitution of stony matter. In his division of mineral 
masses, he insisted on the secondary origin of those 
deposits in which the spoils of animals, or fragments 
of older rocks were inclosed. He distinguished be- 
tween marine formations and those of a fluviatile 
character, the last containing reeds, grasses, or the 
trunks and branches of trees. He argued in favour of 
the original horizon tality of sedimentary deposits, at- 
tributing their present inclined and vertical position 
sometimes to the escape of subterranean vapours, 
heaving the crust of the earth from below upwards, 
and sometimes to the falling in of masses over-lying 
subterranean cavities. 

He declared that he had obtained proof that Tuscany 
must successively have acquired six distinct configura- 
tions, having been twice covered by water, twice laid 
dry with a level, and twice with an irregular and uneven 
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surface.* He displayed great anxiety to reconcile bis 
new views with Scripture, for which purpose he pointed 
to certain rocks as having been formed before the ex- 
istence of animals and plants ; selecting unfortunately 
as examples certain formations of limestone and sand- 
stone in his own country, now known to contain, though 
sparingly, the remains of animals and plants, — strata 
which do not even rank as the oldest part of our 
secondary series. Steno suggested that Moses, when 
speaking of the loftiest mountains as having been 
covered by the deluge, meant merely the loftiest of the 
hills then existing, which may not have been very high. 
The diluvian waters, he supposed, may have issued 
from the interior of the earth into which they had 
retired, when in the beginning the land was separated 
from the sea. These, and other hypotheses on the 
same subject, are not calculated to enhance the value 
of the treatise, and could scarcely fail to detract from 
the authority of those opinions which were sound and 
legitimate deductions from fact and observation. They 
have served, nevertheless, as the germs of many popu- 
lar theories of later times, and in an expanded form 
have been put forth as original inventions by some of 
our contemporaries. 

Scillcty 1670. — Scilla, a Sicilian painter, published, 
in 1670, a treatise, in Latin, on the fossils of Calabria, 
illustrated by good engravings. This work proves the 
continued ascendancy of dogmas often refuted ; for we 
find the wit and eloquence of the author chiefly directed 
against the obstinate incredulity of naturalists as to 
the organic nature of fossil shells, f Like many 

* Sex itaque distinctas Etruria; facies agnoscimus, dum bis 
fluids, bis plana, et sicca, bis aspera fuerit, Sec. 

f Scilla quotes the remark of Cicero on the story that a stone in 
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eminent naturalists of his day, Scilla gave way to the 
popular persuasion, that all fossil shells were the effects 
and proofs of the Mosaic deluge. It may be doubted 
whether be was perfectly sincere, and some of his con- 
temporaries who took the same course were certainly 
not so. But so eager were they to root out what they 
justly considered an absurd prejudice respecting the 
nature of organized fossils, that they seem to have 
been ready to make any concessions, in order to 
establish this preliminary point. Such a compromising 
policy was short-sighted, since it was to little purpose 
that the nature of the documents should at length be 
correctly understood, if men were to be prevented 
from deducing fair conclusions from them. 

Diluvial Theory. — The theologians who now en- 
tered the field in Italy, Germany, France, and England, 
were innumerable ; and henceforward, they who refused 
to subscribe to the position, that all marine organic re- 
mains were proofs of the Mosaic deluge, were exposed 
to the imputation of disbelieving the whole of the 
sacred writings. Scarcely any step had been made in 
approximating to sound theories since the time of 
Fracastoro, more than a hundred years having been 
lost, in writing down the dogma that organized fossil! 
were mere sports of nature. An additional period of 
a century and a half was now destined to be consumed 
in exploding the hypothesis, that organized fossils had 
all been buried in the solid strata by the Noachian 


Chios had been cleft open, and presented the head of Paniscus in 
relief : — “I believe,” said the orator, “ that the figure bore some 
resemblance to Paniscus, but not such that you would have deemed 
it sculptured by Scopas ; for chance never perfectly imitates the 
truth.'* 
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flood. Never did a theoretical fallacy, in any branch 
of science, interfere more seriously with accurate 
observation and the systematic classification of facts. 
In recent times, we may attribute our rapid progress 
chiefly to the careful determination -of the order of 
succession in mineral masses, by means of their differ- 
ent organic contents, and their regular superposition. 
But the old diluvialists were induced by their system 
to confound all the groups of strata together instead 
of discriminating, — to refer all appearances to one 
cause and to one brief period, not to a variety of 
causes acting throughout a long succession of epochs. 
They saw the phenomena only as they desired to see 
them, sometimes misrepresenting facts, and at other 
times deducing false conclusions from correct data. 
Under the influence of such prejudices, three cen- 
turies were of as little avail as a few years in our 
own times, when we are no longer required to propel 
the vessel against the force of an adverse current. 

It may be well, therefore, to forewarn the reader, 
that in tracing the history of geology from the close of 
the seventeenth to the end of the eighteenth century, 
he must expect to be occupied with accounts of the 
retardation, as well as of the advance, of the science. 
It will be necessary to point out the frequent revival 
of exploded errors, and the relapse from sound to the 
most absurd opinions ; and to dwell on futile reasoning 
and visionary hypothesis, because some of the most 
extravagant systems were invented or controverted by 
men of acknowledged talent. In short, a sketch of the 
progress of geology is the history of a constant and 
violent struggle between new opinions, and doctrines 
sanctioned by the implicit faith of many generations, 
and supposed to rest on scriptural authority. The 
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inquiry, therefore, although highly interesting to one 
who studies the philosophy of the human mind, is too 
often barren of instruction to him who searches for 
truths in physical science. 

Quirini , 1676.— Quirini, in 1676*, contended, in 
opposition to Scilla, that the diluvian waters could not 
have conveyed heavy bodies to the summit of moun- 
tains, since the agitation of the sea never (as Boyle 
had demonstrated) extended to great depths f ; and 
still less could the testacea, as some pretended, have 
lived in these diluvian waters ; for “ the duration of the 
flood was brief, and the heavy rains must have destroyed 
the saltness of the sea ! ” He was the first writer who 
ventured to maintain that the universality of the 
Noachian cataclysm ought not to be insisted upon. As 
to the nature of petrified shells, he conceived that as 
earthy particles united in the sea to form the shells of 
mollusca, the same crystallizing process might be ef- 
fected on the land ; and that, in the latter case, the 
germs of the animals might have been disseminated 
through the substance of the rocks, and afterwards 
developed by virtue of humidity. Visionary as was 
this doctrine, it gained many proselytes even amongst 

* De Testaceis fossilibus Mus. Septal iani. 

t The opinions of Boyle, alluded to by Quirini, were published 
a few years before, in a short article entitled “ On the Bottom of 
the Sea. ** From observations collected from the divers of the pearl 
fishery, Boyle inferred that, when the waves were six or seven feet 
high above the surface of the water, there were no signs of agit- 
ation at the depth of fifteen fathoms ; and that even during heavy 
gales of wind, the motion of the water was exceedingly diminished 
at the depth of twelve or fifteen feet. He had also learnt from 
some of his informants, that there were currents running in oppo- 
site directions at different depths. — Boyle’s Works, vol. iii. p. 110. 
London, 1744. 
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the more sober reasoners of Italy and Germany ; for it 
conceded that the position of fossil bodies could not 
be accounted for by the diluvial theory. 

Plot — Lister , 1678. — In the mean time, the doc* 
trine that fossil shells had never belonged to real 
animals maintained its ground in England, where 
the agitation of the question began at a much later 
period. Dr. Plot, in his “ Natural History of Oxford- 
shire” (1677), attributed to a “ plastic virtue latent 
in the earth” the origin of fossil shells and fishes ; and 
Lister, to his accurate account of British shells, in 
1678, added the fossil species, under the appellation of 
turbinated and bivalve stones. “ Either,” said he, 
“ these were terriginous, or, if otherwise, the animals 
they so exactly represent have become extinct / This 
writer appears to have been the first who was aware 
of the continuity over large districts of the principal 
groups of strata in the British series, and who proposed 
the construction of regular geological maps.* 

Leibnitz , 1680. — The great mathematician Leibnitz 
published his “ Protogcea ” in 1680. He imagined this 
planet to have been originally a burning luminous 
mass, which ever since its creation has been un- 
dergoing refrigeration. When the outer crust had 
cooled down sufficiently to allow the vapours to be 
condensed, they fell, and formed a universal ocean, 
covering the loftiest mountains, and investing the 
whole globe. The crust, as it consolidated from a 
state of fusion, assumed a vesicular and cavernous 
structure ; and being rent in some places, allowed the 
water to rush into the subterranean hollows, whereby 
the level of the primeval ocean was lowered. The 

* See Mr. Cony beare’s excellent Introduction to the “ Outlines 
of the Geology of England and Wales,” p. 12. 
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breaking in of these vast caverns is supposed to have 
given rise to the dislocated and deranged position 
of the strata “ which Steno had described,” and the 
same disruptions communicated violent movements to 
the incumbent waters, whence great inundations en- 
sued. The waters, after they had been thus agitated, 
deposited their sedimentary matter during intervals of 
quiescence, and hence the various stony and earthy 
strata. “ We may recognize, therefore,’' says Leibnitz, 
“ a double origin of primitive masses, the one by refri- 
geration from igneous fusion, the other by concretion 
from aqueous solution.” * By the repetition of similar 
causes (the disruption of the crust and consequent 
floods), alternations of new strata were produced, until 
at length these causes were reduced to a condition of 
quiescent equilibrium, and a more permanent state of 
things was established^ 

Hooke , 1688. — The u Posthumous Works of Robert 
Hooke, M. D.,” well known as a great mathematician 
and natural philosopher, appeared in 1705, containing 
“ A Discourse of Earthquakes,” which, we are in- 
formed by his editor, was written in 1668, but revised 
at subsequent periods.^ Hooke frequently refers to 

* Unde jam duplex origo intelligitur primorum corporum, una, 
cum ab ignis fusione refrigescerent, altera, cum reconcrescerent 
ex solutione aquarum. 

f Redeunte mox simili causa strata subinde alia aliis impone- 
rentur, et facies teneri adhuc orbis ssepius novata est. Donee 
quiescentibus causis, atque aquilibratis, consistentior emergeret 
rerum status. — For an able analysis of the views of Leibnitz, in 
his Protogcea, see Mr. Conybeare’s Report to the Brit. Assoc, oc 
the Progress of Geological Science, 1 8S2. 

$ Between the year 1688 and his death, in 170S, he read several 
memoirs to the Royal Society, and delivered lectures on various 
subjects, relating to fossil remains and the effects of earthquakes. 
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the best Italian and English authors who wrote before 
his time on geological subjects ; but there are no pas- 
sages in his works implying that he participated in the 
enlarged views of Steno and Lister, or of his contem- 
porary, Woodward, in regard to the geographical ex- 
tent of certain groups of strata. His treatise, however, 
is the most philosophical production of that age, in 
regard to the causes of former changes in the organic 
and inorganic kingdoms of nature. 

« However trivial a thing/' he says, “ a rotten shell 
may appear to some, yet these monuments of nature 
are more certain tokens of antiquity than coins or 
medals, since the best of those may be counterfeited 
or made by art and design, as may also books, manu- 
scripts, and inscriptions, as all the learned are now 
sufficiently satisfied has often been actually practised," 
&c. ; “ and though it must be granted that it is very 
difficult to read them (the records of nature) and 
to raise a chronology out of thorn, and to state the 
interv als of the* time wherein such or such catastrophes 
and mutations have happened, yet it is not impos- 
sible/’ * 

Respecting the extinction of species, Hooke was 
aware that the fossil ammonites, nautili, and many other 
shells and fossil skeletons found in England, were of 
different species from any then known ; but he doubted 
whether the species had become extinct, observing 
that the knowledge of naturalists of all the marine 
species, especially those inhabiting the deep sea, was 
very deficient. In some parts of his writings, however, 
he leans to the opinion that species had been lost ; and 
in speculating on this subject, he even suggests that 

* Posth. Works, Lecture, Feb. 29. 1688. 
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there might be some connection between the disap^ 
pearance of certain kinds of animals and plants, and 
the changes wrought by earthquakes in former ages. 
Some species, he observes with great sagacity, are 
“ peculiar to certain places , and not to be found else- 
where. : If, then, such a place h$d been swallowed up, 
it is not improbable but that those animate beings may 
have been destroyed with it; and this may be true 
both of aerial and aquatic animals : for those animated 
bodies, whether vegetables or animals, which were 
naturally nourished or refreshed by the air, would be 
destroyed by the water,” &c.* Turtles, he adds, and 
such large ammonites as are found in Portland, seem 
to have been the productions of hotter countries ; and 
it is necessary to suppose that England once lay under 
the sea within the torrid zone ! To explain this and 
similar phenomena, he indulges in a variety of specu- 
lations concerning changes in the position of the axis 
of the earth’s rotation, “ a shifting of the earth’s centre 
of gravity, analogous to the revolutions of the magnetic 
pole,” &c. None of these conjectures, however, are 
proposed dogmatically, but rather in the hope of pro- 
moting fresh inquiries and experiments. 

In opposition to the prejudices of his age, we find 
him arguing against the idea that nature had formed 
fossil bodies “ for no other end than to play the mimic 
in the mineral kingdom;” — maintaining that figured 
stones were “ really the several bodies they represent, 
or the mouldings of them petrified,” and “ not as some 
have imagined, 1 a lusus naturae,’ sporting herself in 
the needless formation of useless beings.” f 

• Posth. Works, p. 327. 

+ Posth. Works, Lecture, Feb. 15. 1688. Hooke explained, 
with considerable clearness, the different modes wherein organic 
VOL. I. D 
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It was objected to Hooke, that his doctrine of the 
extinction of species derogated from the wisdom and 
power of the Omnipotent Creator ; but he answered, 
that, as individuals die, there may be some termination 
to the duration of a species ; and his opinions, he 
declared, were not repugnant to Holy Writ : for the 
Scriptures taught that our system was degenerating, 
and tending to its final dissolution ; “ and as, when 
that shall happen, all the species will be lost, why not 
some at one time and some at another?”* 

But his principal object was to account for the 
manner in which shells had been conveyed into the 
higher parts of “ the Alps, Apennines, and Pyrenean 
hills, and the interior of continents in general.” These 
and other appearances, he said, might have been 
brought about by earthquakes, “ which have turned 
plains into mountains, and mountains into plains, seas 
into land, and land into seas, made rivers where there 
were none before, and swallowed up others that for- 


substances may become lapidified ; and, among other illustrations, 
he mentions some siUcified palm- wood brought from Africa, on 
which M. de la Hire had read a memoir to the Royal Academy 
of France (June, 1692), wherein he had pointed out, not only the 
tubes running the length of the trunk, but the roots at one ex- 
tremity. De la Hire, says Hooke, also treated of certain trees 
found petrified in ** the riser that passes by Bakan, in the king- 
dom of AvOf and which has for the space of ten leagues the virtue 
of petrifying wood.” It is an interesting fact, that the silicified 
wood of the Irawadi should have attracted attention more than one 
hundred years ago. Remarkable discoveries have been recently 
made there of fossil animals and vegetables, by Mr. Crawfurd and 
Dr. Wallich. — See Geol. Trans, vol. ii. part iii. p. 377. second 
series. De la Hire cites Father Ducliata, in the second volume 
of “ Observations made in the Indies by the Jesuits.” 

* Posth. Works, Lecture, May 29. 1689. 
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merly were, &c. &c. ; and which, since the creation of 
the world, have wrought many great changes on the 
superficial parts of the earth, and have been the in- 
struments of placing shells, bones, plants, fishes, and 
the like, in those places where, with much astonish- 
ment, we find them.” * This doctrine, it is true, had 
been laid down in terms almost equally explicit by 
Strabo, to explain the occurrence of fossil shells in 
the interior of continents, and to that geographer, 
and other writers of antiquity, Hooke frequently re- 
fers ; but the revival and development of the system 
was an important step in the progress of modem 
science. 

Hooke enumerated all the examples known to him 
of subterranean disturbance, from “ the sad catastrophe 
of Sodom and Gomorrah ” down to the Chilian earth- 
quake of 1646. The elevating of the bottom of the 
sea, the sinking and submersion of the land, and most 
of the inequalities of the earth's surface, might, he 
said, be accounted for by the agency of these sub- 
terranean causes. He mentions that the coast near 
Naples was raised during the eruption of Monte Nuovo; 
and that, in 1591, land rose in the island of St. Michael, 
during an eruption : and although it would be more 
difficult, he says, to prove, he does not doubt but that 
there had been as many earthquakes in the parts of 
the earth under the ocean, as in the parts of the dry 
land ; in confirmation of which, he mentions the im- 
measurable depth of the sea near some volcanos. To 
attest the extent of simultaneous subterranean move- 
ments, he refers to an earthquake in the West Indies, 
in the year 1690, where the space of earth raised, or 

* Posth. Works, p. 312. 
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u struck upwards,” by the shock, exceeded, he affirms, 
the length of the Alps and the Pyrenees. 

Hookes diluvial theory . — As Hooke declared the 
favorite hypothesis of the day, “ that marine fossil 
bodies were to be referred to Noah’s flood,” to be 
wholly untenable, he appears to have felt himself 
called upon to substitute a diluvial theory of his own, 
and thus he became involved in countless difficulties 
and contradictions. “ During the great catastrophe,” 
he said, “ there might have been a changing of that 
part which was before dry land into sea by sinking, 
and of that which was sea into dryland by raising, and 
marine bodies might have been buried in sediment 
beneath the ocean, in the interval between the creation 
and the deluge.” * Then follows a disquisition on the 
separation of the land from the waters, mentioned in 
Genesis ; during which operation some places of the 
shell of the earth were forced outwards, and others 
pressed downwards or inwards, &c. His diluvial hy- 
pothesis very much resembled that of Steno, and was 
entirely opposed to the fundamental principles pro- 
fessed by him, that he would explain the former changes 
of the earth in a more natural manner tYisjv others had 
done. When, in despite of this declaration, he required 
a former “ crisis of nature,” and taught that earth- 
quakes had become debilitated, and that the Alps, 
Andes, and other chains, had been lifted up in a few 
months, he was compelled to assume so rapid a rate of 
change, that his machinery appeared scarcely less ex- 
travagant than that of his most fanciful predecessors. 
For this reason, perhaps, his whole theory of earth- 
quakes met with undeserved neglect 

• Posth. Works, p 410. 
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Bay , 1692. — One of his contemporaries, the cele- 
brated naturalist, Ray, participated in the same desire 
to explain geological phenomena, by reference to causes 
less hypothetical than those usually resorted to.* In 
his essay on “ Chaos and Creation,” he proposed a 
system, agreeing in its outline, and in many of its 
details, with that of Hooke ; but his knowledge of 
natural history enabled him to elucidate the subject 
with various original observations. Earthquakes, he 
suggested, might have been the second causes em- 
ployed at the creation, in separating the land from the 
waters, and in gathering the waters together into one 
place. He mentions, like Hooke, the earthquake of 
1646, which had violently shaken the Andes for some 
hundreds of leagues, and made many alterations therein. 
In assigning a cause for the general deluge, he pre- 
ferred a change in the earth’s centre of gravity to the 
introduction of earthquakes. Some unknown cause, 
he said, might have forced the subterranean waters 
outwards, as was, perhaps, indicated by “ the breaking 
up of the fountains of the great deep.” 

Ray was one of the first of our writers who enlarged 
upon the effects of running water upon the land, and 
of the encroachment of the sea upon the shores. So 
important did he consider the agency of these causes, 
that he saw in them an indication of the tendency of 
our system to its final dissolution ; and he wondered 
why the earth did not proceed more rapidly towards a 
general submersion beneath the sea, when so much 

* Ray’s Physico-tlieological Discourses were of somewhat later 
date than Hooke’s great work on earthquakes. He speaks of 
Hooke as one “ whom for his learning and deep insight into the 
mysteries of nature he deservedly honoured .” — On the Deluge , 
chap. iv. 
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matter was carried down by rivers, or undermined in 
the sea-cliffs. We perceive clearly from his writings, 
that the gradual decline of our system, and its future 
consummation by fire, was held to be as necessary an 
article of faith by the orthodox, as was the recent 
origin of our planet. His discourses, like those of 
Hooke, are highly interesting, as attesting the familiar 
association in the minds of philosophers, in the age of 
Newton, of questions in physics and divinity. Ray 
gave an unequivocal proof of the sincerity of his mind, 
by sacrificing his preferment in the church, rather than 
take an oath against the Covenanters, which he could 
not reconcile with his conscience. His reputation, 
moreover, in the scientific world placed him high above 
the temptation of courting popularity, by pandering to 
the physico- theological taste of his age. It is, there- 
fore, curious to meet with so many citations from the 
Christian fathers and prophets in his essays on physical 
science — to find him in one page proceeding, by the 
strict rules of induction, to explain the former changes 
of the globe, and in the next gravely entertaining the 
question, whether the sun and stars, and the whole 
heavens shall be annihilated, together with the earth, 
at the era of the grand conflagration. 

Woodward , 1695. — Among the contemporaries of 
Hooke and Ray, Woodward, a professor of medicine, 
had acquired the most extensive information respecting 
the geological structure of the crust of the earth. He 
had examined many parts of the British strata with 
minute attentioif; and his systematic collection of spe- 
cimens, bequeathed to the University of Cambridge, 
and still preserved there as arranged by him, shows 
how far he had advanced in ascertaining the order of 
superposition. From the great number of facts col- 
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lected by him, we might have expected his theoretical 
views to be more sound and enlarged than those of his 
contemporaries ; but in his anxiety to accommodate all 
observed phenomena to the scriptural account of the 
Creation and Deluge, he arrived at most erroneous 
results. He conceived “ the whole terrestrial globe 
to have been taken to pieces and dissolved at the flood, 
and the strata to have settled down from this promis* 
cuous mass as any earthy sediment from a fluid.”* In 
corroboration of these views, he insisted upon the fact, 
that “ marine bodies are lodged in the strata according 
to the order of their gravity, the heavier shells in stone, 
the lighter in chalk, and so of the rest.” f Ray im- 
mediately exposed the unfounded nature of this asser- 
tion, remarking truly, that fossil bodies “ are often 
mingled, heavy with light, in the same stratum and 
he even went so far as to say, that Woodward “ must 
have invented the phenomena for the sake of confirm- 
ing his bold and strange hypothesis J 99 — a strong 
expression from the pen of a contemporary. 

Ifumet, 1690. — At the same time Burnet published 
his “ Theory of the Earth.” § The title is most cha- 
racteristic of the age, — “ The Sacred Theory of the 
Earth; containing an Account of the Original of the 
Earth, and of all the general Changes which it hath 
already undergone, or is to undergo, till the Consum- 
mation of all Things.” Even Milton had scarcely 
ventured in his poem to indulge his imagination so 
freely in painting scenes of the Creation and Deluge, 
Paradise and Chaos. He explained why the primeval 

• Essay towards a Natural History of the Earth, 1 695. Preface. 

t Ibid. 

\ Consequences of the Deluge, p. 165. 

$ First published in Latin between the years 1680 and 1690. 
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earth enjoyed a perpetual spring before the flood ! 
showed how the crust of the globe was fissured by 
“ the sun's rays/' so that it burst, and thus the diluvial 
waters were let loose from a supposed central abyss. 
Not satisfied with these themes, he derived from the 
books of the inspired writers, and even from heathen 
authorities, prophetic views of the future revolutions 
of the globe, gave a most terrific description of the 
general conflagration, and proved that a new heaven 
and a new earth will rise out of a second chaos — after 
which will follow the blessed millennium. 

The reader should be informed, that, according to 
the opinion of many respectable writers of that age, 
there was good scriptural ground for presuming that 
the garden bestowed upon our first parents was not on 
the earth itself, but above the clouds, in the middle 
region between our planet and the moon. Burnet 
approaches with becoming gravity Hhe discussion of so 
important a topic. He was willing to concede that 
the geographical position of Paradise was not in Meso- 
potamia, yet he maintained that it was upon the earth, 
and in the southern hemisphere, near the equinoctial 
line. Butler selected this conceit as a fair mark for 
his satire, when, amongst the numerous accomplish- 
ments of Hudibras, he says, — 

“ He knew the seat of Paradise, 

Gould tell in what degree it lies ; 

And, as he was disposed, could prove it 
Below the moon, or else above it.” 

Yet the same monarch, who is said never to have slept 
without Butler’s poem under his pillow, was so great 
an admirer and patron of Burnet’s book, that he ordered 
it to be translated from the Latin into English. The 
style of the “Sacred Theory” was eloquent, and the 
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book displayed powers of invention of no ordinary 
stamp. It was, in fact, a fine historical romance, as 
BufFon afterwards declared: but it was treated as a 
work of profound science in the time of its author, and 
was panegyrized by Addison in a Latin ode, while 
Steele praised it in the “ Spectator.” Towards the 
epd of the last century, Warton, in his “ Essay on 
Pope,” discovered that Burnet united the faculty of 
judgment with powers of imagination. 

WAistoriy 1696. — Another production of the same 
school, and equally characteristic of the time, was that 
of Whiston, entitled, “ A New Theory of the Earth ; 
wherein the Creation of the World in Six Days, the 
Universal Deluge, and the General Conflagration, as 
laid down in the Holy Scriptures, are shown to be 
perfectly agreeable to Reason and Philosophy.” He 
was at first a follower of Burnet ; but his faith in the 
infallibility of that writer was shaken by the declared 
opinion of Newton, that there was every presumption 
in astronomy against any former change in the inclin- 
ation of the earth’s axis. This was a leading dogma in 
Burnet’s system, though not original, for it was bor- 
rowed from an Italian, Alessandro degli Alessandri, 
who had suggested it in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, to account for the former occupation of the 
present continents by the sea. La Place has since 
strengthened the arguments of Newton, against the 
probability of any former revolution of this kind. 

The remarkable comet of 1680 was fresh in the 
memory of every one when Whiston first began his 
cosmological studies ; and the principal novelty of his 
speculations consisted in attributing the deluge to the 
near approach to the earth of one of these erratic 
bodies. Having ascribed an increase of the waters to 
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this source, he adopted Woodward's theory, supposing 
all stratified deposits to have resulted from the 
“ chaotic sediment of the flood.” Whiston was one of 
the first who ventured to propose that the text of Ge- 
nesis should be interpreted differently from its ordinary 
acceptation, so that the doctrine of the earth having 
existed long previous to the creation of man might no 
longer be regarded as unorthodox. He had the art to 
throw an air of plausibility over the most improbable 
parts of his theory, and seemed to be proceeding in the 
most sober manner, and by the aid of mathematical 
demonstration, to the establishment of his various 
propositions. Locke pronounced a panegyric on his 
theory, commending him for having explained so many 
wonderful and before inexplicable things. His book, 
as well as Burnet's, was attacked and refuted by 
KeilL* Like all who introduced purely hypothetical 
causes to account for natural phenomena, Whiston 
retarded the progress of truth, diverting men from the 
investigation of the laws of sublunary nature, and in- 
ducing them to waste time in speculations on the 
power of comets to drag the waters of the ocean over 
the land — on the condensation of the vapours of their 
tails into water, and other matters equally edifying. 

Hutchinson , 1724. — John Hutchinson, who had 
been employed by Woodward in making his collection 
of fossils, published afterwards, in 1724, the first part 
of his “ Moses's Principia,” wherein he ridiculed 
Woodward's hypothesis. He and his numerous fol- 
lowers were accustomed to declaim loudly against 
human learning; and they maintained that the Hebrew 
Scriptures, when rightly translated, comprised a perfect 

• An Examination of Dr. Burnet’s Theory, &c. 2d ed. 17S4. 
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system of natural philosophy, for which reason they 
objected to the Newtonian theory of gravitation. 

Celsius. — Andrea Celsius, the Swedish astronomer, 
published about this time his remarks on the gradual 
diminution and sinking of the waters in the Baltic, to 
which I shall have occasion to advert more particularly 
in the second volume (ch. 17* book 2.). 

Scheuchzer, 1708. — In Germany, in the mean time, 
Scheuchzer laboured to prove, in a work entitled “ The 
Complaint of the Fishes" (1708), that the earth had 
been remodelled at the deluge. Pluche, also, in 1732, 
wrote to the same effect; while Holbach, in 1753, after 
considering the various attempts to refer all the ancient 
formations to the Noachian flood, exposed the in- 
adequacy of this cause. 

Italian Geologists — VaUisneri. — I return with 
pleasure to the geologists of Italy, who preceded, as 
has been already shown, the naturalists of other coun- 
tries in their investigations into the ancient history 
of the earth, and who still maintained a decided pre- 
eminence. They refuted and ridiculed the physico- 
theological systems of Burnet, Whiston, and Wood- 
ward*; while Vallisneri f, in his comments on the 
Woodwardian theory; remarked how much the interests 
of religion, as well as those of sound philosophy, had 
suffered by perpetually mixing up the sacred writings 
with questions in physical science. The works of this 
author were rich in original observations. He at- 

* Ramaz zini even asserted, that the ideas of Burnet were mainly 
borrowed from a dialogue of one Patrizio ; but Brocchi, after 
reading that dialogue, assures us, that there was scarcely any other 
correspondence between these systems, except that both were 
equally whimsical. 

f Dei Corpi Marini, Lettere critiche, &c. 1721. 
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tempted the first general sketch of the marine deposits 
of Italy, their geographical extent, and most charac- 
teristic organic remains. In his treatise . “ On the 
Origin of Springs,” he explained their dependence on 
the order, and often on the dislocations, of the strata, 
and reasoned philosophically against the opinions of 
those who regarded the disordered state of the earth’s 
crust as exhibiting signs of the wrath of God for the 
sins of man. He found himself under the necessity of 
contending, in his preliminary chapter, against St. 
Jerome, and four other principal interpreters of 
Scripture, besides several professors of divinity, “ that 
springs did not flow by subterranean siphons and 
cavities from the sea upwards, losing their saltness in 
the passage,” for this theory had been made to rest 
on the infallible testimony of Holy Writ. 

Although reluctant to generalize on the rich mate- 
rials accumulated in his travels, Vallisneri had been so 
much struck with the remarkable continuity of the 
more recent marine strata, from one end of Italy to 
the other, that he came to the conclusion that the 
ocean formerly extended over the whole earth, and 
after abiding there for a long time, had gradually sub- 
sided. This opinion, however untenable, was a great 
step beyond Woodward’s diluvian hypothesis, against 
which Vallisneri, and after him all the Tuscan geolo- 
gists, uniformly contended, while it was warmly sup- 
ported by the members of the Institute of Bologna.* 

Among others of that day, Spada, a priest of Grez- 
zana, in 1737, wrote to prove that the petrified marine 
bodies near Verona were not diluvian.f Mattani 
drew a similar inference from the shells of Vol terra 

• Brocchi, p. 28. f Ibid. p. S3. 
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and other places : while Costantini, on the other hand, 
whose observations on the valley of the Brenta and 
other districts were not without value, undertook to 
vindicate the truth of the deluge, as also to prove that 
Italy had been peopled by the descendants of Japhet.® 

Moro , 1740. — Lazzaro Moro, in his work (published 
in 1740) “ On the Marine Bodies which are found in 
the Mountains f,” attempted to apply the theory of 
earthquakes, as expounded by Strabo, Pliny, and 
other ancient authors, with whom he was familiar, to 
the geological phenomena described by Vallisneri.J 
His attention was awakened to the elevating power of 
subterranean forces by a remarkable phenomenon 
which happened in his own time, and which had also 
been noticed by Vallisneri in his letters. A new 
island rose in 1707 from a deep part of the sea 
near Santorin in the Mediterranean, during continued 
shocks of an earthquake, and, increasing rapidly in 
size, grew in less than a month to be half a mile in 
circumference, and about twenty-five feet above high, 
water mark. It was soon afterwards covered by vol- 
canic ejections, but, when first examined, it was found 
to be a white rock, bearing on its surface living oysters 
and Crustacea. In order to ridicule the various theories 
then in vogue, Moro ingeniously supposes the arrival 
on this new island of a party of naturalists ignorant of 

* Broccbi, p. 37. 

f Sui Crostacei ed altri Corpi Marini che si trovano sui Monti. 

| Moro does not cite the works of Hooke and Ray ; and 
although so many of his views were in accordance with theirs, he 
was probably ignorant of their writings, for they had not been 
translated. As he always refers to the Latin edition of Burnet, 
and a French translation of Woodward, we may presume that he 
did not read English. 
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its recent origin. One immediately points to the 
marine shells, as proofs of the universal deluge ; another 
argues that they demonstrate the former residence of 
the sea upon the mountains ; a third dismisses them 
as mere sports of nature ; while a fourth affirms, that 
they were born and nourished within the rock in 
ancient caverns, into which salt water had been raised 
in the shape of vapour by the action of subterranean 
heat. 

Moro pointed with great judgment to the faults and 
dislocations of the strata described by Vallisneri, in 
the Alps and other chains, in confirmation of his 
doctrine, that the continents had been heaved up by 
subterranean movements. He objected, on solid 
grounds, to the hypothesis of Burnet and of Wood- 
ward ; yet he ventured so far to disregard the protest 
of Vallisneri, as to undertake the adaptation of every 
part of his own system to the Mosaic account of the 
creation. On the third day, he said, the globe was 
every where covered to the same depth by fresh water ; 
and when it pleased the Supreme Being that the dry 
land should appear, volcanic explosions broke up the 
smooth and regular surface of the earth composed of 
primary rocks. These rose in mountain masses above 
the waves, and allowed melted metals and salts to 
ascend through fissures. The sea gradually acquired 
its saltness from volcanic exhalations, and, while it 
became more circumscribed in area, increased in 
depth. Sand and ashes ejected by volcanos were 
regularly disposed along the bottom of the ocean, and 
formed the secondary strata, which in their turn were 
lifted up by earthquakes. We need not follow this 
author in tracing the progress of the creation of vege- 
tables and animals on the other days of creation ; but, 
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upon the whole, it may be remarked, that few of the 
old cosmological theories had been conceived with so 
little violation of known analogies. 

GenereUxs illustrations of Moro , 174*9. — The style 
of Moro was extremely prolix, and, like Hutton, who, 
at a later period, advanced many of the same views, he 
stood in need of an illustrator. The Scotch geologist 
was hardly more fortunate in the advocacy of Playfair, 
than was Moro in numbering amongst his admirers 
Cirillo Generelli, who, nine years afterwards, delivered 
at a sitting of Academicians at Cremona a spirited ex- 
position of his theory. This learned Carmelitan friar 
does not pretend to have been an original observer, 
but he had studied sufficiently to enable him to confirm 
the opinions of Moro by arguments from other writers ; 
and his selection of the doctrines then best established 
is so judicious, that a brief abstract of them cannot 
fail to be acceptable, as illustrating the state of geology 
in Europe, and in Italy in particular, before the middle 
of the last century. 

The bowels of the earth, says he, have carefully 
preserved the memorials of past events, and this truth 
the marine productions so frequent in the hills attest. 
From the reflections of Lazzaro Moro, we may assure 
ourselves that these are the effects of earthquakes in 
past times, which have changed vast spaces of sea into 
terra firma, and inhabited lands into seas. In this, 
more than in any other department of physics, are 
observations and experiments indispensable, and we 
must diligently consider facts. The land is known, 
wherever we make excavations, to be composed of 
different strata or soils placed one above the other, 
some of sand, some of rock, some of chalk, others of 
marl, coal, pumice, gypsum, lime, and the rest. These 
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ingredients are sometimes pure, and sometimes con. 
fusedly intermixed. Within are often imprisoned dif- 
ferent marine fishes, like dried mummies, and more 
frequently shells, Crustacea, corals, plants, &c., not 
only in Italy, but in France, Germany, England, Africa, 
Asia, and America; — sometimes in the lowest, some- 
times in the loftiest, beds of the earth, some upon the 
mountains, some in deep mines, others near the sea, 
and others hundreds of miles distant from it. Wood- 
ward conjectured that these marine bodies might 
be found every where ; but there are rocks in which 
none of them occur, as is sufficiently attested by 
Vallisneri and Marsilli. The remains of fossil ani- 
mals consist chiefly of their more solid parts, and 
the most rocky strata must have been soft when 
such exuviae were inclosed in them. Vegetable pro- 
ductions are found in different states of maturity, in- 
dicating that they were imbedded in different seasons. 
Elephants, elks, and other terrestrial quadrupeds, have 
been found in England and elsewhere, in superficial 
strata, never covered by the sea. Alternations are 
rare, yet not without example, of marine strata, and 
those which contain marshy and terrestrial productions. 
Marine animals are arranged in the subterraneous beds 
with admirable order, in distinct groups, oysters here, 
dentalia or corals there, &c., as now, according to 
Marsilli *, on the shores of the Adriatic. We must 
abandon the doctrine, once so popular, which denies 
that organized fossils were derived from living beings, 
and we cannot account for their present position by the 
ancient theory of Strabo, nor by that of Leibnitz, nor 
by the universal deluge, as explained by Woodward 

? • Saggio fisico intorno alia Storia del Mare, parti, p. 24 . 
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and others : “ nor is it reasonable to call the Deity 
capriciously upon the stage, and to make him work 
miracles for the sake of confirming our preconceived 
hypotheses/* — “ I hold in utter abomination, most 
learned Academicians ! those systems which are built 
with their foundations in the air, and cannot be propped 
up without a miracle ; and I undertake, with the as- 
sistance of Moro, to explain to you how these marine 
animals were transported into the mountains by natural 
causes/' • 

A brief abstract then follows of Moro’s theory, by 
which, says Generelli, we may explain all the phe- 
nomena, as Vallisneri so ardently desired, “ without 
violence , without fictions, without hypotheses , without 
miracles .”+ The Carmelitan then proceeds to struggle 
against an obvious objection to Moro’s system, consi- 
dered as a method of explaining the revolutions of the 
earth, naturally . If earthquakes have been the agents 
of such mighty changes, how does it happen that their 
effects since the times of history have been so incon- 
siderable? This same difficulty had, as we have seen, 
presented itself to Hooke, half a century before, and 
forced him to resort to a former “ crisis of nature:’* 
but Generelli defended his position by showing how 
numerous were the accounts of eruptions and earth- 
quakes, of new islands, and of elevations and sub- 
sidences of land, and yet how much greater a number 
of like events must have been unattested and unre- 

* « Abbomino al sommo qualsivoglia sistema, che sia di pianta 
fabbricato in aria ; massime quando e tale, che non possa soste- 
nersi senza un miracolo,” &c. — De’ Crostacei e di altre Produz. 
del Mare, &c. 1749. 

‘f» “ Senza violenze, senza finzioni, senza supposti, senza mira- 
coli.” De' Crostacei e di altre Produz. del Mare, &c. 1749. 
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corded during the last six thousand years. He also 
appealed to Vallisneri as an authority to prove that 
the mineral masses containing shells bore, upon the 
whole, but a small proportion to those rocks which 
were destitute of organic remains ; and the latter, says 
the learned monk, might have been created as they 
now exist, in the beginning . 

Generelli then describes the continual waste of 
mountains and continents, by the action of rivers and 
torrents, and concludes with these eloquent and original 
observations : — “Is it possible that this waste should 
have continued for six thousand, and perhaps a greater 
number of years, and that the mountains should re- 
main so great, unless their ruins have been repaired ? 
Is it credible that the Author of Nature should have 
founded the world upon such laws, as that the dry 
land should for ever be growing smaller, and at last 
become wholly submerged beneath the waters ? Is it 
credible that, amid so many created things, the moun- 
tains alone should daily diminish in number and bulk, 
without there being any repair of their losses ? This 
would be contrary to that order of Providence which 
is seen to reign in all other things in the universe. 
Wherefore I deem it just to conclude, that the same 
cause which, in the beginning of time, raised moun- 
tains from the abyss, has down to the present day con- 
tinued to produce others, in order to restore from time 
to time the losses of all such as sink down in different 
places, or are rent asunder, or in other way suffer dis- 
integration. If this be admitted, we can easily under- 
stand why there should now be found upon many 
mountains so great a number of Crustacea and other 
marine animals.” 

In the above extract I have not merely enumerated 
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the opinions and facts which are confirmed by recent 
observation, suppressing all that has since proved to 
be erroneous, but have given a faithful abridgment 
of the entire treatise, with the omission only of 
Moro’s hypothesis, which Generelli adopted, with 
all its faults and excellencies. The reader will there- 
fore remark, that although this admirable essay em- 
braces so large a portion of the principal objects 
of geological research, it makes no allusion to the 
extinction of certain classes of animals ; and it is 
evident that no opinions on this head had, at that 
time, gained a firm footing in Italy. That Lister and 
other English naturalists should long before have de- 
clared in favour of the loss of species, while Scilla and 
most of his countrymen hesitated, was perhaps natural, 
since the Italian museums were filled with fossil shells 
belonging to species of which a great portion did 
actually exist in the Mediterranean ; whereas the 
English collectors could obtain no recent species from 
such of their own strata as were then explored. 

The weakest point in Moro’s system consisted in 
deriving all the stratified rocks from volcanic ejections ; 
an absurdity which his opponents took care to expose, 
especially Vito Amici.* Moro seems to have been 
misled by his anxious desire to represent the formation 
of secondary rocks as having occupied an extremely 
short period, while at the same time he wished to 
employ known agents in nature. To imagine torrents, 
rivers, currents, partial floods, and all the operations 
of moving water, to have gone on exerting an energy 
many thousand times greater than at present, would 
have appeared preposterous and incredible, and would 

* Sui Testacei della Sicilia. 
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have required a hundred violent hypotheses ; but we 
are so unacquainted with the true sources of subter- 
ranean disturbances, that their former violence may in 
theory be multiplied indefinitely, without its being 
possible to prove the same manifest contradiction or 
absurdity in the conjecture. For this reason, perhaps, 
Moro preferred to derive the materials of the strata 
from volcanic ejections, rather than from transportation 
by running water. 

Marsillu — Marsilli, whose work is alluded to by 
Generelli, had been prompted to institute inquiries 
into the bed of the Adriatic, by discovering, in the ter- 
ritory of Parma, (what Spada had observed near Verona, 
and Schiavo in Sicily,) that fossil shells were not scat- 
tered through the rocks at random, but disposed in 
regular order, according to certain genera and species. 

VitaUano Donaii , 1750. — But with a view of throw- 
ing further light upon these questions, Donati. in 1750, 
undertook a more extensive investigation of the Adri- 
atic, and discovered, by numerous soundings, that de- 
posits of sand, marl, and tufaceous incrustations, most 
strictly analogous to those of the Subapennine hills, 
were in the act of accumulating there. He ascertained 
that there were no shells in some of the submarine 
tracts, while in other places they lived together in 
families, particularly the genera Area, Pecten, Venus, 
Murex, and some others. He also states that in divers 
localities he found a mass composed of corals, shells, 
and crustaceous bodies of different species, confusedly 
blended with earth, sand, and gravel. At the depth 
of a foot or more, the organic substances were entirely 
petrified and reduced to marble ; at less than a foot 
from the surface, they approached nearer to their na- 
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tural state ; while at the surface they were alive, or if 
dead, in a good state of preservation. 

BaMassari . — A contemporary naturalist, Baldassari, 
had shown that the organic remains in the tertiary 
marls of the Siennese territory were grouped in families, 
in a manner precisely similar to that above alluded to 
by Donati. 

Buffon, 1749. — Buffon first made known his theo- 
retical views concerning the former changes of the 
earth, in his Natural History, published in 1749. He 
adopted the theory of an original volcanic nucleus, 
together with the universal ocean of Leibnitz. By this 
aqueous envelope the highest mountains were once 
covered* Marine currents then acted violently, and 
formed horizontal strata, by washing away solid matter 
in some parts, and depositing it in others ; they also 
excavated deep submarine valleys. The level of the 
ocean was then depressed by the entrance of a part of 
its waters into subterranean caverns, and thus some 
land was left dry. Buffon seems not to have profited, 
like Leibnitz and Moro, by the observations of Steno, 
or he could not have imagined that the strata were 
generally horizontal, and that those which contain 
organic remains had never been disturbed since the era 
of their formation. He was conscious of the great 
power annually exerted by rivers and marine currents 
in transporting earthy materials to lower levels, and he 
even contemplated the period when they would destroy 
all the present continents. Although in geology he 
was not an original observer, his genius enabled him to 
render his hypothesis attractive ; and by the eloquence 
of his style, and the boldness of his speculations, he 
awakened curiosity, and provoked a spirit of inquiry 
amongst his countrymen. 
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Soon after the publication of his “ Natural History,” 
in which was included his “ Theory of the Earth,” he 
received an official letter (dated January, 1751,) from 
the Sorbonne,or Faculty of Theology in Paris, inform- 
ing him that fourteen propositions in his works “ were 
reprehensible, and contrary to the creed of the church.” 
The first of these obnoxious passages, and the only one 
relating to geology, was as follows : — “ The waters of 
the sea have produced the mountains and valleys of 
the land — the waters of the heavens, reducing all to a 
level, will at last deliver the whole land over to the sea, 
and the sea, successively prevailing over the land, will 
leave dry new continents like those which we inhabit.” 
Buffon was invited by the College, in very courteous 
terms, to send in an explanation, or rather a recantation, 
of his unorthodox opinions. To this he submitted ; 
and a general assembly of the Faculty having approved 
of his “ Declaration,” he was required to publish it in 
his next work. The document begins with these 
words : — “I declare that I had no intention to contra- 
dict the text of Scripture ; that I believe most firmly 
all therein related about the creation, both as to order 
of time and matter of fact ; and I abandon every thing 
in my book respecting the formation of the earth, and, 
generally, all which may be contrary to the narration 
of Moses.” • 

The grand principle which Buffon was called upon 
to renounce was simply this, — “ that the present moun- 
tains and valleys of the earth are due to secondary 
causes, and that the same causes will in time destroy all 
the continents, hills, and valleys, and reproduce others 
like them.” Now, whatever may be the defects of 

* Hist. Nat. torn. v. 4d. de lTmp. Royale, Paris, 1769. 
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many of his views, it is no longer controverted that 
the present continents are of secondary origin. The 
doctrine is as firmly established as the earth’s rotation 
on its axis ; and that the land now elevated above the 
level of the sea will not endure for ever, is an opinion 
which gains ground daily, in proportion as we enlarge 
our experience of the changes now in progress. 

Targiom , 1751. — Targioni, in his voluminous 
“ Travels in Tuscany, 1751 and 1754,” laboured to fill 
up the sketch of the geology of that region left by 
Steno sixty years before. Notwithstanding a want of 
arrangement and condensation in his memoirs, they 
contained a rich store of faithful observations. He has 
not indulged in many general views, but in regard to 
the origin of valleys, he was opposed to the theory of 
Bcrifon, who attributed them principally to submarine 
currents. The Tuscan naturalist laboured to show 
that both the larger and smaller valleys of the Apen- 
nines were excavated by rivers and floods, caused by 
the bursting of the barriers of lakes, after the retreat 
of the ocean. He also maintained that the elephants 
and other quadrupeds, so frequent in the lacustrine 
and alluvial deposits of Italy, had inhabited that 
peninsula; and had not been transported thither, as 
some had conceived, by Hannibal or the Romans, nor 
by what they were pleased to term “ a catastrophe of 
nature.” 

Lehman, 1756. — In the year 1756 the treatise of 
Lehman, a German mineralogist, and director of the 
Prussian mines, appeared, who also divided mountains 
into three classes : the first, those formed with the 
world, and prior to the creation of animals, and which 
contained no fragments of other rocks ; the second 
class, those which resulted from the partial destruction 
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of the primary rocks by a general revolution ; and 
a third class, resulting from local revolutions, and in 
part from the Noachian deluge. 

A French translation of this work appeared in 1759, 
in the preface of which the translator displays very 
enlightened views respecting the operations of earth- 
quakes, as well as of the aqueous causes.* 

Gesner , 1758. — In this year Gesner, the botanist, 
of Zurich, published an excellent treatise on petrifac- 
tions, and the changes of the earth which they testify, f 
After a detailed enumeration of the various classes of 
fossils of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and re- 
marks on the different states in which they are found 
petrified, he considers the geological phenomena con- 
nected with them ; observing, that some, like those of 
CEningen, resembled the testacea, fish, and .plants 
indigenous in the neighbouring region J ; while some, 
such as ammonites, gryphites, belemnites, and other 
shells, are either of unknown species, or found only 
in the Indian and other distant seas. In order to 
elucidate the structure of the earth, he gives sections, 
from Verenius, Buffon, and others, obtained in digging 
wells; distinguishes between horizontal and inclined 
strata; and, in speculating on the causes of these 
appearances, mentions Donati’s examination of the bed 
of the Adriatic ; the filling up of lakes and seas by 
sediment ; the imbedding of shells, now in progress; and 
many known effects of earthquakes, such as the sink- 
ing down of districts, or the heaving up of the bed of 
the sea, so as to form new islands and lay dry strata 


• Essai d’une Hist. Nat. des Couches de la Terre, 1759. 
f John Gesner published at Leyden, in Latin. 

} Part ii. chap. 9. 
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containing petrifactions. The ocean, he says, deserts 
its shores in many countries, as on the borders of the 
Baltic ; but the rate of recession has been so slow in 
the last 2000 years, that to allow the Apennines, whose 
summits are filled with' marine shells, to emerge to 
their present height, would have required about 80,000 
years, — a lapse of time ten times greater, or more, 
than the age of the universe. We must therefore refer 
the phenomenon to the command of the Deity, related 
by Moses, that “ the waters should be gathered to-* 
gether in one place, and the dry land appear.” Gesner 
adopted the views of Leibnitz, to account for the re- 
treat of the primeval ocean : his essay displays much 
erudition; and the opinions of preceding writers of 
Italy, Germany, and England are commented upon 
with fairness and discrimination. 

Arduino , 1759. — In the year following, Arduino*, 
in his memoirs on the mountains of Padua, Vicenza, and 
Verona, deduced, from original observations, the dis- 
tinction of rocks into primary, secondary, and tertiary, 
and showed that in those districts there had been a 
succession of submarine volcanic eruptions. 

Michell, 1760. — In the following year (1760) the 
Rev. John Michell, Woodwardian Professor of Miner- 
alogy at Cambridge, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions, an Essay on the Cause and Phenomena 
of Eartliquakes.t His attention had been drawn to 

• Giomale del Griselini, 1759. 

t See a Sketch of the History of English Geology, by Dr. Fitton, 
in Edinb. Rev. Feb. 1818, re-edited Lond. and Edinb. Phil. Mag. 
voLi. and ii. 1832-33. Some of Michell’s observations antici- 
pate in so remarkable a manner the theories established forty years 
afterwards, that his writings would probably have formed an era 
in the science, if his researches had been uninterrupted. He held, 
VOL. I. E 
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this subject by the great earthquake of Lisbon in 1755. 
He advanced many original and philosophical views 
respecting the propagation of subterranean movements, 
and the caverns and fissures wherein steam might 
be generated. In order to point out the application 
of his theory to the structure of the globe, he was led 
to describe the arrangement and disturbance of the 
strata, their usual horizontally in low countries, and 
their contortions and fractured state in the neighbour- 
hood of mountain chains. He also explained, with 
surprising accuracy, the relations of the central ridges 
of older rocks to the “ long narrow slips of similar 
earths, stones, and minerals,” which are parallel to 
these ridges. In his generalizations, derived in great 
part from his own observations on the geological struc- 
ture of Yorkshire, he anticipated many of the views 
more fully developed by later naturalists. 

Catcott, 1761. — Michell's papers were entirely free 
from all physico-theological disquisitions, but some 
of his contemporaries were still earnestly engaged in 
defending or impugning the Woodwardian hypothesis. 
We find many of these writings referred to by Catcott, 
an Hutchinsonian, who published a <* Treatise on the 
Deluge ” in 1761. He laboured particularly to refute 
an explanation offered by his contemporary, Bishop 
Clayton, of the Mosaic writings. That prelate had 
declared that the deluge “ could not be literally true, 
save in respect to that part where Noah lived before 
the flood.” Catcott insisted on the universality of the 


however, his professorship only eight years, when he succeeded to 
a benefice, and from that time he appears to have entirely discon- 
tinued his scientific pursuits. 
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deluge, and referred to traditions of inundations men- 
tioned by ancient writers, or by travellers, in the East 
Indies, China, South America, and other countries. 
This part of his book is valuable, although it is not 
easy to see what bearing the traditions have, if admit- 
ted to be authentic, on the Bishop’s argument, since 
no evidence is adduced to prove that the catastrophes 
were contemporaneous events, while some of them are 
expressly represented by ancient authors to have oc- 
curred in succession. 

Fortis — Odoardi , 1761. — The doctrines of Arduino, 
above adverted to, were afterwards confirmed by 
Fortis and Desmarest, in their travels in the same 
country ; and they, as well as Baldassari, laboured to 
complete the history of the Subapennine strata. In 
the work of Odoardi •, there was also a clear argument 
in favour of the distinct ages of the older Apennine 
strata, and the Subapennine formations of more recent 
origin. He pointed out that the strata of these two 
groups were unconformable , and must have been the 
deposits of different seas at distant periods of time. 

Raspe , 1763. — A history of the new islands by 
Raspe, an Hanoverian, appeared in 1763, in Latin. t 
In this work, all the authentic accounts of earthquakes 
which had produced permanent changes on the solid 
parts of the earth were collected together and ex- 
amined with judicious criticism. The best systems 
which had been proposed concerning the ancient 
history of the globe, both by ancient and modern 

* Sui Corpi Marini del Feltrino, 1761. 

•f* De Novis e Mari Natis Insulis. Raspe was also the editor 
of the “ Philosophical Works of Leibnitz. Amst. et Leipzig, 
1765;” also author of “ Tassie’s Gems,” and “ Baron Mun- 
chausen’s Travels.” 
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writers, are reviewed; and the merits and defects 
of the doctrines of Hooke, Ray, Moro, Buffon, and 
others, fairly estimated. Great admiration is expressed 
for the hypothesis of Hooke, and his explanation 
of the origin of the strata is shown to have been 
more correct than Moro’s, while their theory of the 
effects of earthquakes was the same. Raspe had not 
seen Michell’s memoirs, and his views concerning the 
geological structure of the earth were perhaps less 
enlarged ; yet he was able to add many additional 
arguments in favour of Hooke’s theory, and to render 
it, as he said, a nearer approach to what Hooke would 
have written had he lived in later times. As to the 
periods wherein all the earthquakes happened, to 
which we owe the elevation of various parts of our 
continents and islands, Raspe says he pretends not to 
assign their duration, still less to defend Hooke’s sug- 
gestion, that the convulsions almost all took place 
during the deluge of Noah. He adverts to the ap- 
parent indications of the former tropical heat of the 
climate of Europe, and the changes in the species of 
animals and plants, as among the most obscure and 
difficult problems in geology. In regard to the islands 
raised from the sea, within the times of history or 
tradition, he declares that some of them were com- 
posed of strata containing organic remains, and that 
they were not, as Buffon had asserted, made of mere 
volcanic matter. His work concludes with an eloquent 
exhortation to naturalists to examine the isles which 
rose, in 1707, in the Grecian Archipelago, and, in 
1720, in the Azores, and not to neglect such splendid 
opportunities of studying nature “ in the act of par- 
turition.” That Hooke’s writings should have been 
neglected for more than half a century, was matter of 
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astonishment to Raspe ; but it is still more wonderful 
that his own luminous exposition of that theory should, 
for more than another half century, have excited so 
little interest. 

Fuchsel, 1762 and 1773. — Fuchsel, a German phy- 
sician, published, in 1762, a geological description of 
the country between the Thuringerwald and the Hartz, 
and a memoir on the environs of Rudelstadt * ; and 
afterwards, in 1773, a theoretical work on the ancient 
history of the earth and of man.f He had evidently 
advanced considerably beyond his predecessor Lehman, 
and was aware of the distinctness, both as to position 
and fossil contents, of several groups of strata of dif- 
ferent ages, corresponding to the secondary formations 
now recognized by geologists in various parts of Ger- 
many. He supposed the European continents to have 
.remained covered by the sea until the formation of the 
marine strata called in Germany “ muschelkalk,” at 
the same time that the terrestrial plants of many 
European deposits attested the existence of dry land 
which bordered the ancient sea ; land which, therefore, 
must have occupied the place of the present ocean. 
This pre-existing continent had been gradually swal- 
lowed up by the sea, different parts having subsided 
in* succession into subterranean caverns. All the 
sedimentary strata were originally horizontal, and 
their present state of derangement must be referred to 
subsequent oscillations of the ground. 

As there were plants and animals in the ancient 
periods, so also there must have been men, but they 

• Acta Academiae Electoralis Maguntinae, vol. ii. Erfurt. 

t This account of Fuchsel is derived from an excellent analysis 
of his memoirs by M. Keferstein. Journ. de Geologie, tom. ii. 
Oct. 18SO. 
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did not all descend from one pair, but were created at 
various points on the earth’s surface ; and the number 
of these distinct birth-places was as great as are the 
original languages of nations. 

In the writings of Fuchsel we see a strong desire 
manifested to explain geological phenomena as far as 
possible by reference to the agency of known causes ; 
and although some of his speculations were fanciful, 
his views coincide much more nearly with those now 
generally adopted, than the theories afterwards pro- 
mulgated by Werner and his followers. 

Brander > 1766. — Gustavus Brander published, in 
1766, his “ Fossilia Hantoniensia,” containing excellent 
figures of fossil shells from the more modern marine 
strata of our island. “ Various opinions,” he says in 
the preface, “ had been entertained concerning the 
time when and how these bodies became deposited. 
Some there are who conceive that it might have been 
effected in a wonderful length of time by a gradual 
changing and shifting of the sea,” &c. But the most 
common cause assigned is that of “ the deluge.” This 
conjecture, he says, even if the universality of the 
flood be not called in question, is purely hypothetical. 
In his opinion, fossil animals and testacea were, for 
the most part, of unknown species ; and of such as 
were known, the living analogues now belonged to 
southern latitudes. 

Soldani , 1780. — Soldani applied successfully his 
knowledge of zoology to illustrate the history of stra- 
tified masses. He explained that microscopic testacea 
and zoophytes inhabited the depths of the Mediter- 
ranean ; and that the fossil species were, in like manner, 
found in those deposits wherein the fineness of their 
particles, and the absence of pebbles, implied that they 
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were accumulated in a deep sea, or far from shore. 
This author first remarked the alternation of marine 
and fresh-water strata in the Paris basin.* 

Fortis — Testa , 1793. — A lively controversy arose 
between Fortis and another Italian naturalist, Testa, 
concerning the fish of Monte Bolca, in 1793. Their 
letters f, written with great spirit and elegance, show 
that they were aware that a large proportion of the 
Subapennine shells were identical with living species, 
and some of them with species now living in the 
torrid zone. Fortis proposed a somewhat fanciful con- 
jecture, that when the volcanos of the Vicentin were 
burning, the waters of the Adriatic had a higher 
temperature ; and in this manner, he said, the shells 
of warmer regions may once have peopled their own 
seas. But Testa was disposed to think that these 
species of testacea were still common to their own and 
to equinoctial seas : for many, he said, once supposed 
to be confined to hotter regions, had been afterwards 
discovered in the Mediterranean.^: 

Cortesi — Spallanzani — Wallerius — Whitehurst. — 
While these Italian naturalists, together with Cortesi 

• Saggio orittografico, &c. 1780, and other Works, 
t Lett, sui Pesci Fossili di Bolca. Milan, 1793. 
f This argument of Testa has been strengthened of late years 
by the discovery, that dealers in shells had long been in the habit 
of selling Mediterranean species as shells of more southern and 
distant latitudes, for the sake of enhancing their price. It ap- 
pears, moreover, from several hundred experiments made by that 
distinguished hydrographer, Captain Smyth, on the water within 
eight fathoms of the surface, that the temperature of the Medi- 
terranean is on an average Sj° of Fahrenheit higher than the 
western part of the Atlantic ocean ; an important fact, which in 
some degree may help to explain why many species are common 
to tropical latitudes and to the Mediterranean. 
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and Spallanzani, were busily engaged in pointing out 
the analogy between the deposits of modern and 
ancient seas, and the habits and arrangement of their 
organic inhabitants, and while some progress was 
making, in the same country, in investigating the 
ancient and modern volcanic rocks, some of the most 
original observers among the English and German 
writers, Whitehurst * and Wallerius, were wasting 
their strength in contending, according to the old 
Woodwardian hypothesis, that all the strata were 
formed by the Noachian deluge. But Whitehurst's 
description of the rocks of Derbyshire was most faith- 
ful ; and he atoned for false theoretical views, by pro- 
viding data for their refutation. 

Pallas — Saussure . — Towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, the idea of distinguishing the 
mineral masses on our globe into separate groups, and 
studying their relations, began to be generally diffused. 
Pallas and Saussure were among the most celebrated 
whose labours contributed to this end. After an at- 
tentive examination of the two great mountain chains 
of Siberia, Pallas announced the result, that the gra- 
nitic rocks were in the middle, the schistose at their 
sides, and the limestones again on the outside of these ; 
and this he conceived would prove a general law in 
the formation of all chains composed chiefly of primary 
rocks.f 

In his “ Travels in Russia,” in 1793 and 1794?, he 
made many geological observations on the recent 
strata near the Wolga and the Caspian, and adduced 

* Inquiry into the Original State and Formation of the Earth, 
1778. 

f Observ. on the Formation of Mountains. Act. Petrop. ann. 
1778, parti. 
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proofs of the greater extent of the latter sea at no 
distant era in the earth’s history. His memoir on the 
fossil bones of Siberia attracted attention to some of 
the most remarkable phenomena in geology. He 
stated that he had found a rhinoceros entire in the 
frozen soil, with its skin and flesh : an elephant, found 
afterwards in a mass of ice on the shore of the North 
Sea removed all doubt as to the accuracy of so won- 
derful a discovery.* 

The subjects relating to natural history which en- 
gaged the attention of Pallas, were too multifarious to 
admit of his devoting a large share of his labours ex- 
clusively to geology. Saussure, on the other hand, 
employed the chief portion of his time in studying 
the structure of the Alps and Jura, and he provided 
valuable data for those who followed him. He did not 
pretend to deduce any general system from his nu- 
merous and interesting observations ; and the few 
theoretical opinions which escaped from him, seem, 
like those of Pallas, to have been chiefly derived from 
the cosmological speculations of preceding writers. 

* Not. comm. Petr. XVII. Cuvier, Eloge de Pallas. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF THE PROORE9S OF GEOLOGY — Continued. 

Werner’s application of geology to the art of mining — Excur- 
sive character of his lectures — Enthusiasm of his pupils—- 
His authority — His theoretical errors — Desmarest’s Map and 
Description of Auvergne — Controversy between the Vulcanists 
and Neptunists — Intemperance of the rival sects — Hutton’s 
Theory of the Earth — His discovery of granite veins — 
Originality of his views — Why opposed — Playfair’s illus- 
trations — Influence of Voltaire’s writings on geology — 
Imputations cast on the Huttonians by Williams, Kirwan, and 
De Luc — Smith’s Map of England — Geological Society of 
London — Progress of the science in France — Growing im- 
portance of the study of organic remains. 

Werner.— The art of mining has long been taught in 
France, Germany, and Hungary, in scientific institu- 
tions established for that purpose, where mineralogy 
has always been a principal branch of instruction.* 
Werner was named, in 1775, professor of that science 
in the “ School of Mines,” at Freyberg, in Saxony. He 
directed his attention not merely to the composition 
and external characters of minerals, but also to what 
he termed “ geognosy,” or the natural position of 

* Our miners have been left to themselves, almost without the 
assistance of scientific works in the English language, and without 
any “ school of mines,’* to blunder their own way into a certain 
degree of practical skill. The inconvenience of this want of sys- 
tem in a country where so much capital is expended, and often 
wasted, in mining adventures, has been well exposed by an emi- 
nent practical miner. — See “ Prospectus of a School of Mines in 
Cornwall, by J. Taylor, 1825.” 
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minerals in particular rocks, together with the group- 
ing of those rocks, their geographical distribution, and 
various relations. The phenomena observed in the 
structure of the globe had hitherto served for little 
else than to furnish interesting topics for philosophical 
discussion : but when Werner pointed out their appli- 
cation to the practical purposes of mining, they were 
instantly regarded by a large class of men as an essen- 
tial part of their professional education, and from that 
time the science was cultivated in Europe more ar- 
dently and systematically. Werner’s mind was at once 
imaginative and richly stored with miscellaneous know- 
ledge* He associated every thing with his favourite 
science, and in his excursive lectures he pointed out 
all the economical uses of minerals, and their appli- 
cation to medicine : the influence of the mineral com- 
position of rocks upon the soil, and of the soil upon 
the resources, wealth, and civilization of man. The 
vast sandy plains of Tartary and Africa, he would say, 
retained their inhabitants in the shape of wandering 
shepherds ; the granitic mountains and the low cal- 
careous and alluvial plains gave rise to different 
manners, degrees of wealth, and intelligence. The 
history even of languages, and the migrations of tribes, 
had been determined by the direction of particular 
strata. The qualities of certain stones used in building 
would lead him to descant on the architecture of dif- 
ferent ages and nations ; and the physical geography 
of a country frequently invited him to treat of military 
tactics. The charm of his manners and his eloquence 
kindled enthusiasm in the minds of his pupils ; and 
many, who had intended at first only to acquire a 
slight knowledge of mineralogy, when they had once 
heard him, devoted themselves to it as the business of 
e 6 
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their lives. In a few years, a small school of mines, 
before unheard of in Europe, was raised to the rank 
of a great university ; and men already distinguished 
in science studied the German language, and came 
from the most distant countries to hear the great 
oracle of geology.* 

• Werner had a great antipathy to the mechanical 
labour of writing, and, with the exception of a valuable 
treatise on metalliferous veins, he could never be per- 
suaded to pen more than a few brief memoirs, and 
those containing no development of his general views. 
Although the natural modesty of his disposition was 
excessive, approaching even to timidity, he indulged 
in the most bold and sweeping generalizations, and he 
inspired all his scholars with a most implicit faith in 
his doctrines. Their admiration of his genius, and the 
feelings of gratitude and friendship which they all felt 
for him, were not undeserved ; but the supreme au- 
thority usurped by him over the opinions of his con- 
temporaries was eventually prejudicial to the progress 
of the science ; so much so, as greatly to counter- 
balance the advantages which it derived from his 
exertions. If it be true that delivery be the first, 
second, and third requisite in a popular orator, it is no 
less certain that to travel is of first, second, and third 
importance to those who desire to originate just and 
comprehensive views concerning the structure of our 
globe. Now Werner had not travelled to distant 
countries ; he had merely explored a small portion of 
Germany, and conceived, and persuaded others to 
believe, that the whole surface of our planet, and all 
the mountain chains in the world, were made after the 

• Cuvier, Eloge de Werner. 
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•model of his own province. It became a ruling object 
of ambition in the minds of his pupils to confirm the 
generalizations of their great master, and to discover 
in the most distant parts of the globe his “ universal 
formations/* which he supposed had been each in suc- 
cession simultaneously precipitated over the whole 
earth from a common menstruum, or “ chaotic fluid.” 
It now appears that the Saxon professor had misinter- 
preted many of the most important appearances even 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Freyberg. Thus, 
for example, within a day’s journey of his school, the 
porphyry, called by him primitive, has been found not 
only to send forth veins or dikes through strata of the 
coal formation, but to overlie them in mass. The 
granite of the Hartz mountains, on the other hand, 
which he supposed to be the nucleus of the chain, is 
now well known to traverse the other beds, as near 
Goslar ; and still nearer Freyberg, in the Erzgebirge, 
the mica slate does not mantle round the granite as 
was supposed, but abuts abruptly against it. Frag- 
ments, also, of the greywacke slate, containing organic 
remains, have recently been found entangled in the 
granite of the Hartz, by M. de Seckendorf.* 

The principal merit of Werners system of in- 
struction consisted in steadily directing the attention 
of his scholars to the constant relations of super- 
position of certain mineral groups ; but he had been 
anticipated, as has been shown in the last chapter, in 
the discovery of this general law, by several geologists 
in Italy and ^elsewhere ; and his leading divisions of 

* I am indebted for this information partly to Messrs. Sedgwick 
and Murchison, who have investigated the country, and partly 
to Dr. Charles Hartmann, the translator of this work into German. 
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the secondary strata were, at the same time, and inde*- 
pendently, made the basis of an arrangement of the 
British strata by our countryman, William Smith, to 
whose work I shall presently return. 

Controversy between the Volcanists and Neptunists . 
— In regard to basalt and other igneous rocks, Werner's 
theory was original, but it was also extremely erro- 
neous. The basalts of Saxony and Hesse, to which 
his observations were chiefly confined, consisted of 
tabular masses capping the hills, and not connected 
with the levels of existing valleys, like many in Au« 
vergne and the Vivarais. These basalts, and all other 
rocks of the same family in other countries, were, ac- 
cording to him, chemical precipitates from water. He 
denied that they were the products of submarine vol- 
canos ; and even taught that, in the primeval ages of 
the world, there were no volcanos. His theory was 
opposed, in a twofold sense, to the doctrine of the per- 
manent agency of the same causes in nature ; for not 
only did he introduce, without scruple, many imaginary 
causes supposed to have once effected great revolutions 
in the earth, and then to have become extinct, but 
new ones also were feigned to have come into play in 
modern times ; and, above all, that most violent instru- 
ment of change, the agency of subterranean fire. 

So early as 1768, before Werner had commenced 
his mineralogical studies, Raspe had truly charac- 
terized the basalts of Hesse as of igneous origin. 
Arduino, we have seen, had pointed out numerous 
varieties of trap-rock in the Vicentin as analogous 
to volcanic products, and as distinctly referable to 
ancient submarine eruptions. Desmarest, as before 
stated, had, in company with Fortis, examined the 
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Vicentin in 1766, and confirmed Arduino’s views. In 
1772, Banks, Solander, and Troii compared the co- 
lumnar basalt of Hecla with that of the Hebrides. 
Collini, in 1774*, recognized the true nature of the 
igneous rocks on the Rhine, between Andernach and 
Bonn. In 1775, Guettard visited the Vivarais, and 
established the relation of basaltic currents to lavas. 
Lastly, in 1779, Faujas published his description of 
the volcanos of the Vivarais and Velay, and showed 
how the streams of basalt had poured out from craters 
which still remain in a perfect state.* 

Desmarest — When sound opinions had thus for 
twenty years prevailed in Europe concerning the true 
nature of the ancient trap-rocks, Werner by his simple 
dictum caused a retrograde movement, and not only 
overturned the true theory, but substituted for it one 
of the most unphilosophical that can well be imagined. 
The continued ascendancy of his dogmas on this sub- 
ject was the more astonishing, because a variety of 
new and striking facts were daily accumulated in 
favour of the correct opinions previously entertained. 
Desmarest, after a careful examination of Auvergne, 
pointed out, first, the most recent volcanos which had 
their craters still entire, and their streams of lava con- 
forming to the level of the present river-courses. He 
then showed that there were others of an intermediate 
epoch, whose craters were nearly effaced, and whose 
lavas were less intimately connected with the present 
valleys; and, lastly, that there were volcanic rocks, 
still more ancient, without any discernible craters or 
scoriae, and bearing the closest analogy to rocks in 

* Cuvier, Eloge de Desmarest. 
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other parts of Europe, the igneous origin of which was 
denied by the school of Frey berg.* 

Desmarest’s map of Auvergne was a work of uncom- 
mon merit* He first made a trigonometrical survey 
of the district, and delineated its physical geography 
with minute accuracy and admirable graphic power. 
He contrived, at the same time, to express, without 
the aid of colours, a vast quantity of geological detail, 
the different ages, and sometimes even the structure, 
of the volcanic rocks, distinguishing them from the 
fresh -water and the granitic. They alone who have 
carefully studied Auvergne, and traced the different 
lava-streams from their craters to their termination, 
— the various isolated basaltic cappings, — the rela- 
tion of some lavas to the present valleys, — the ab- 
sence of such relations in others, — can appreciate the 
extraordinary fidelity of this elaborate work. No other 
district of equal dimensions in Europe exhibits, per- 
haps, so beautiful and varied a series of phenomena ; 
and, fortunately, Desmarest possessed at once the 
mathematical knowledge required for the construction 
of a map, skill in mineralogy, and a power of original 
generalization. 

Dolomieu — Montlosier. —-Dolomieu, another of Wer- 
ner's contemporaries, had found prismatic basalt among 
the ancient lavas of Etna ; and, in 1784*, had observed 
the alternations of submarine lavas and calcareous strata 
in the Val di Noto, in Sicily. + In 1790, also, he de- 
scribed similar phenomena in the Vicentin and in the 
Tyrol. £ Montlosier published, in 1788, an essay on 

• Joura. de Phys. vol. xiii. p. 115. ; and Mem. de l'lnst. 
Sciences Math6mat. et Phys. vol. vi. p. 219. 

f Joum. de Phys. tom. xxv. p. 191. 

f lb. tom. xxxvii. part. ii. p. 200. 
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the theory of the volcanos of Auvergne, combining ac* 
curate local observations with comprehensive views. 
Notwithstanding this mass of evidence, the scholars of 
Werner were prepared to support his opinions to their 
utmost extent ; maintaining, in the fulness of their 
faith, that even obsidian was an aqueous precipitate. 
As they were blinded by their veneration for the great 
teacher, they were impatient of opposition, and soon 
imbibed the spirit of a faction ; and their opponents, 
the Vulcanists, were not long in becoming contami- 
nated with the same intemperate zeal. Ridicule and 
irony were weapons more frequently employed than 
argument by the rival sects, till at last the controversy 
was carried on with a degree of bitterness almost un- 
precedented in questions of physical science. Des- 
marest alone, who had long before provided ample 
materials for refuting such a theory, kept aloof from 
the strife ; and whenever a zealous Neptunist wished 
to draw the old man into an argument, he was satisfied 
with replying, “ Go and see.” * 

Hutton , 1788. — It would be contrary to all analogy, 
in matters of graver import, that a war should rage 
with such fury on the Continent, and that the inha- 
bitants of our island should not mingle in the affray. 
Although in England the personal influence of Werner 
was wanting to stimulate men to the defence of the 
weaker side of the question, they contrived to find 
good reason for espousing the Wernerian errors with 
great enthusiasm. In order to explain the peculiar 
motives which led many to enter, even with party feel- 
ing, into this contest, it will be necessary to present 
the reader with a sketch of the views unfolded by 

* Cuvier, Eloge de Desmarest. 
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Hutton, a contemporary of the Saxon geologist. The 
former naturalist had been educated as a physician, 
but, declining the practice of medicine, he resolved, 
when young, to remain content with the small inde- 
pendence inherited from his father, and thenceforth to 
give his undivided attention to scientific pursuits. He 
resided at Edinburgh, where he enjoyed the society 
of many men of high attainments, who loved him for 
the simplicity of his manners and the sincerity of his 
character. His application was unwearied ; and he 
made frequent tours through different parts of England 
and Scotland, acquiring considerable skill as a mine- 
ralogist, and constantly arriving at grand and com- 
prehensive views in geology. He communicated the 
results of his observations unreservedly, and with the 
fearless spirit of one who was conscious that love of 
truth was the sole stimulus of his exertions. When 
at length he had matured his views, he published, in 
1788, his “Theory of the Earth/'* and the same, 
afterwards more fully developed in a separate work, in 
1795. This treatise was the first in which geology was 
declared to be in no way concerned about “ questions 
as to the origin of things;" the first in which an 
attempt was made to dispense entirely with all hypo- 
thetical causes, and to explain the former changes of 
the earth's crust by reference exclusively to natural 
agents. Hutton laboured to give fixed principles to 
geology, as Newton had succeeded in doing to astro- 
nomy ; but, in the former science, too little progress 
had been made towards furnishing the necessary data, 
to enable any philosopher, however great his genius, 
to realize so noble a project. 

• Ed. Phil. Trans. 1788 . 
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Huttonian theory . — “ The ruins of an older world,” 
said Hutton, “ are visible in the present structure of 
our planet; and the strata which now compose our 
continents have been once beneath the sea, and were 
formed out of the waste of pre-existing continents. 
The same forces are still destroying, by chemical de- 
composition or mechanical violence, even the hardest 
rocks, and transporting the materials to the sea, where 
they are spread out, and form strata analogous to those 
of more ancient date. Although loosely deposited 
along the bottom of the ocean, they become after- 
wards altered and consolidated by volcanic heat, and 
then heaved up, fractured, and contorted.” 

Although Hutton had never explored any region of 
active volcanos, he had convinced himself that basalt 
and many other trap-rocks were of igneous origin, and 
that many of them had been injected in a melted state 
through fissures in the older strata. The compactness 
of these rocks, and their different aspect from that of 
ordinary lava, he attributed to their having cooled 
down under the pressure of the sea ; and in order to 
remove the objections started against this theory, his 
friend, Sir James Hall, instituted a most curious and 
instructive series of chemical experiments, illustrating 
the crystalline arrangement and texture assumed by 
melted matter cooled under high pressure. 

The absence of stratification in granite, and its ana- 
logy, in mineral character, to rocks which he deemed 
of igneous origin, led Hutton to conclude that granite 
also must have been formed from matter in fusion; 
and this inference he felt could not be fully confirmed, 
unless he discovered at the contact of granite and 
other strata a repetition of the phenomena exhibited 
so constantly by the trap-rocks. Resolved to try his 
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theory by this test, he went to the Grampians, and 
surveyed the line of junction of the granite and super- 
incumbent stratified masses, until he found in Glen Tilt, 
in 1785, the most clear and unequivocal proofs in sup- 
port of his views. Veins of red granite are there seen 
branching out from the principal mass, and traversing 
the black micaceous schist and primary limestone. 
The intersected stratified rocks are so distinct in 
colour and appearance as to render the example in 
that locality most striking, and the alteration of the 
limestone in contact was very analogous to that pro- 
duced by trap veins on calcareous strata. This verifi- 
cation of his system filled him with delight, and called 
forth such marks of joy and exultation, that the guides 
who accompanied him, says his biographer, were con- 
vinced that he must have discovered a vein of silver 
or gold.* He was aware that the same theory would 
not explain the origin of the primary schists, but 
these he called primary, rejecting the term primitive, 
and was disposed to consider them as sedimentary 
rocks altered by heat, and that they originated in 
some other form from the waste of previously existing 
rocks. 

By this important discovery of granite veins, to 
which he had been led by fair induction from an inde- 
pendent class of facts, Hutton prepared the way for 
the greatest innovation on the systems of his prede- 
cessors. Vallisneri had pointed out the general fact 
that there were certain fundamental rocks which con- 
tained no organic remains, and which he supposed to 
have been formed before the creation of living beings. 
Moro, Generelli, and other Italian writers, embraced 

• Playfair's Works, vol. iv. p. 75. 
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the same doctrine ; and Lehman regarded the moun- 
tains called by him primitive, as parts of the original 
nucleus of the globe. The same tenet was an article 
of faith in the school of Freyberg ; and if any one 
ventured to doubt the possibility of our being enabled 
to carry back our researches to the creation of the 
present order of things, the granitic rocks were tri- 
umphantly appealed to. On them seemed written, in 
legible characters, the memorable inscription — 

“ Dinanzi a me non fur cose create 
Se non eteme ; ” * 

and no small sensation was excited when Hutton 
seemed, with unhallowed hand, desirous to erase cha- 
racters already regarded by many as sacred. “ In 
the economy of the world,” said the Scotch geologist, 
“ I can find no traces of a beginning, no prospect 
of an end;’* a declaration the more startling when 
coupled with the doctrine, that all past changes on the 
globe had been brought about by the slow agency of 
existing causes. The imagination was first fatigued 
and overpowered by endeavouring to conceive the im- 
mensity of time required for the annihilation of whole 
continents by so insensible a process ; and when the 
thoughts had wandered through these interminable 
periods, no resting place was assigned in the remotest 
distance. The oldest rocks were represented to be of 
a derivative nature, the last of an antecedent series, 
and that, perhaps, one of many pre-existing worlds. 
Such views of the immensity of past time, like those 
unfolded by the Newtonian philosophy in regard to 
space, were too vast to awaken ideas of sublimity 

* <* Before me things create were none, save things 
Eternal.” 

Dante's Inferno,- Canto iii., Cary's Translation. 
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unmixed with a painful sense of our incapacity to con- 
ceive a plan of such infinite extent. Worlds are seen 
beyond worlds immeasurably distant from each other, 
and, beyond them all, innumerable other systems are 
faintly traced on the confines of the visible universe. 

The characteristic feature of the Huttonian theory 
was, as before hinted, the exclusion of all causes not 
supposed to belong to the present order of nature. 
But Hutton had made no step beyond Hooke, Moro, 
and Raspe, in pointing out in what manner the laws 
now governing subterranean movements might bring 
about geological changes, if sufficient time be allowed. 
On the contrary, he seems to have fallen far short of 
some of their views, especially when he refused to 
attribute any part of the external configuration of the 
earth’s crust to subsidence. He imagined that the 
continents were first gradually destroyed by aqueous 
degradation ; and when their ruins had furnished ma- 
terials for new continents, they were upheaved by 
violent convulsions. He therefore required alternate 
periods of general disturbance and repose : and such 
he believed had been, and would for ever be, the 
course of nature. 

Generelli, in his exposition of Moro’s system, had 
made a far nearer approximation towards reconciling 
geological appearances with the state of nature as 
known to us ; for while he agreed with Hutton, that 
the decay and reproduction of rocks were always in 
progress, proceeding with the utmost uniformity, the 
learned Carmelite represented the repairs of moun- 
tains by elevation from below to be effected by an 
equally constant and synchronous operation. Neither 
of these theories, considered singly, satisfies all the 
conditions of the great problem, which a geologist, 
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who rejects cosmological causes, is called upon to 
solve ; but they probably contain together the germs 
of a perfect system. There can be no doubt, that 
periods of disturbance and repose have followed each 
other in succession in every region of the globe ; but 
it may be equally true, that the energy of the subter- 
ranean movements has been always uniform as regards 
the whole earth. The force of earthquakes may for a 
cycle of years have been invariably confined, as it is 
now, to large but determinate spaces, and may then 
have gradually shifted its position, so that another 
region, which had for ages been at rest, became in its 
turn the grand theatre of action. 

Playfair s illustrations of Hutton . — The explanation 
proposed by Hutton and by Playfair, the illustrator of 
his theory, respecting the origin of valleys and of 
alluvial accumulations, was also very imperfect. They 
ascribed none of the inequalities of the earth’s surface 
to movements which accompanied the upheaving of 
the land, imagining that valleys in general were formed 
in the course of ages, by the rivers now flowing in 
them ; while they seem not to have reflected on the 
excavating and transporting power which the waves of 
the ocean might exert on land during its emergence. 

Although Hutton’s knowledge of mineralogy and 
chemistry was considerable, he possessed but little 
information concerning organic remains ; they merely 
served him, as they did Werner, to characterize certain 
strata, and to prove their marine origin. The theory 
of former revolutions in organic life was not yet fully 
recognized ; and without this class of proofs in support 
of the antiquity of the globe, the indefinite periods 
demanded by the Huttonian hypothesis appeared vi- 
sionary to many ; and some, who deemed the doctrine 
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inconsistent with revealed truths, indulged very un- 
charitable suspicions of the motives of its author. 
They accused him of a deliberate design of reviving 
the heathen dogma of an “ eternal succession," and of 
denying that this world ever had a beginning. Play- 
fair, in the biography of his friend, has the following 
comment on this part of their theory : — “In the pla- 
netary motions, where geometry has carried the eye 
so far, both into the future and the past, we discover 
no mark either of the commencement or termination 
of the present order. It is unreasonable, indeed, to 
suppose that such marks should any where exist. The 
Author of Nature has not given laws to the universe, 
which, like the institutions of men, carry in themselves 
the elements of their own destruction. He has not 
permitted in His works any symptom of infancy or of 
old age, or any sign by which we may estimate either 
their future or their past duration. He may p%U an 
end , as he no doubt gave a beginning , to the present 
system, at some determinate period of time ; but we 
may rest assured that this great catastrophe will not 
be brought about by the laws now existing, and that 
it is not indicated by any thing which we perceive.” * 
The party feeling excited against the Huttonian 
doctrines, and the opep disregard of candour and 
temper in the controversy, will hardly be credited by 
the reader, unless he recalls to his recollection that 
the mind of the English public was at that time in a 
state of feverish excitement. A class of writers in 
France had been labouring industriously, for many 
years, to diminish the influence of the clergy, by 
sapping the foundations of the Christian faith ; and 


* Playfair’s Works, vol. iv. p. 55. 
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their success, and the consequences of the Revolution, 
had alarmed the most resolute minds, while the ima- 
gination of the more timid was continually haunted by 
dread of innovation, as by the phantom of some fearful 
dream. 

Voltaire . — Voltaire had used the modern discoveries 
in physics as one of the numerous weapons of attack 
and ridicule directed by him against the Scriptures. 
He found that the most popular systems of geology 
were accommodated to the sacred writings, and that 
much ingenuity had been employed to make every 
fact coincide exactly with the Mosaic account of the 
creation and deluge. It was, therefore, with no 
friendly feelings that he contemplated the cultivators 
of geology in general, regarding the science as one 
which had been successfully enlisted by theologians as 
an ally in their cause. * He knew that the majority 
of those who were aware of the abundance of fossil 
shells in the interior of continents, were still persuaded 
that they were proofs of the universal deluge ; arid as 
the readiest way of shaking this article of faith, he en- 
deavoured to inculcate scepticism as to the teal nature 
of such shells, and to recall from contempt the ex- 
ploded dogma of the sixteenth century, that they were 

* In allusion to the theories of Burnet, Woodward, and other 
physico-theological writers, he declared that they were as fond of 
changes of scene on the face of the globe, as were the populace at 
a play. “ Every one of them destroys and renovates the earth 
after his own fashion, as Descartes framed it : for philosophers 
put themselves without ceremony in the place of God, and think 
to create a universe with a word.”- — Dissertation envoy^e a l*Aca- 
ddmie de Boulogne, sur les Changemens arrives dans notre Globe. 
Unfortunately, this and similar ridicule directed against the cos- 
mogonists was top well deserved. 

VOL. I. F 
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sports of nature. He also pretended that vegetable 
impressions were not those of real plants.* Yet he 
was perfectly convinced that the shells had really be- 
longed to living testacea, as may be seen in his essay 
« On the formation of Mountains.” f He would some- 
times, in defiance of all consistency, shift his ground 
when addressing the vulgar ; and, admitting the true 
nature of the shells collected in the Alps and other 
places, pretend that they were Eastern species, which 
had fallen from the hats of pilgrims coming from Syria. 
The numerous essays written by him on geological 
subjects were all calculated to strengthen prejudices, 
partly because he was ignorant of the real state of the 
science, and partly from his bad faith. J On the 
other hand, they who knew that his attacks were di- 
rected by a desire to invalidate Scripture, and who 
were unacquainted with the true merits of the question, 
might well deem the old diluvian hypothesis incontro- 
vertible, if Voltaire could adduce no better argument 
against it than to deny thetrue nature of organic remains. 

It is only by careful attention to impediments ori- 
ginating in extrinsic causes, that we can explain the 
stow and reluctant adoption of the simplest truths in 

* See the chapter on “ Des Pierres figures.** 

f In that essay he lays it down, ‘Hhat all naturalists are now 
agreed that deposits of shells in the midst of the continents are 
monuments of the continued occupation of these districts by the 
ocean.** In another place also, when speaking of the fossil shells 
of Touraine, he admits their true origin. 

{ As an instance of his desire to throw doubt indiscriminately on 
all geological data, we may recall the passage where he says, that 
“ the bones of a rein-deer and hippopotamus discovered near 
Etampes did not prove, as some would have it, that Lapland and 
’ the Nile were once on a tour from Paris to Orleans, but merely 
that a lover of curiosities once preserved them in his cabinet, ** 
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geology. First, we find many able naturalists adducing 
the fossil remains of marine animals as proofs of an 
event related in Scripture. The evidence is deemed 
conclusive by the multitude for a century or more ; 
for it favours opinions which they entertained before, 
and they are gratified by supposing them confirmed 
by fresh and unexpected proofs. Many, who see 
through the fallacy, have no wish to undeceive those 
who are influenced by it, approving the effect of the 
delusion, and conniving at it as a pious fraud ; until, 
finally, an opposite party, who are hostile to the sacred 
writings, labour to explode the erroneous opinion, by 
substituting for it another dogma which they know to 
be equally unsound. 

The heretical Vulcanists were soon after openly as- 
sailed in England, by imputations of the most illiberal 
kind. We cannot estimate the malevolence of such 
a persecution, by the pain which similar insinuations 
might now inflict : for although charges of infidelity ' 
and atheism must always be odious, they were injurious 
in the extreme at that moment of political excitement ; 
and it was better, perhaps, for a man's good reception 
in society, that his moral character should have been 
traduced, than that he should become a mark for these 
poisoned weapons. 

I shall pass over the works of numerous divines, who 
may be excused for sensitiveness on points which then 
excited so much uneasiness in the public mind ; and 
shall say nothing of the amiable poet Cowper *, who 
could hardly be expected to have inquired into the 
merit of doctrines in physics. But in the foremost 
ranks of the intolerant, are found several laymen who 

• The Task, book iii. “ The Garden.’* 
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had high claims to scientific reputation. Among these 
appears Williams, a mineral surveyor of Edinburgh, 
who published a “ Natural History of the Mineral 
Kingdom,” in 1789; a work of great merit for that 
day, and of practical utility, as containing the best 
account of the coal strata. In his preface he misre* 
presents Huttons theory altogether, and charges him 
with considering all rocks to be lavas of different 
colours and structure; and also with “warping every 
thing to support the eternity of the world.” * He 
descants on the pernicious influence of such sceptical 
notions, as leading to downright infidelity and atheism, 
“ and as being nothing less than to depose the Al- 
mighty Creator of the universe from his office.” f 

Kirwan — De Luc . — Kirwan, president of the Royal 
Academy of Dublin, a chemist and mineralogist of 
some merit, but who possessed much greater authority 
in the scientific world than he was entitled by his 
talents to enjoy, said, in the introduction to his “ Geo- 
logical Essays, 1799/' “ that sound geology graduated 
into religion, and was required to dispel certain 
systems of atheism or infidelity, of which they had 
had recent experience.” J He was an uncompromising 
defender of the aqueous theory of all rocks, and was 
scarcely surpassed by Burnet and Whiston, in his 
desire to adduce the Mosaic writings in confirmation 
of his opinions. 

De Luc, in the preliminary discourse to his Treatise 
on Geology §, says, “ the weapons have been changed 
by which revealed religion is attacked ; it is now 
assailed by geology, and the knowledge of this science 

• P. 577. f P. 59. 

\ Introd. p. 2. § London, 1809. 
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has become essential to theologians/’ He imputes the 
failure of former geological systems to their having 
been anti-Mosaical, and directed against a “ sublime 
tradition.” These and similar imputations, reiterated 
in the works of De Luc, seem to have been taken for 
granted by some modern writers: it is therefore 
necessary to state, in justice to the numerous geo- 
logists of different nations, whose works have been 
considered, that none of them were guilty of endea- 
vouring, by arguments drawn from physics, to in- 
validate scriptural tenets. On the contrary, the 
majority of them who were . fortunate enough “ to 
discover the true causes of things,” rarely deserved 
another part of the poet’s panegyric, u Atque metus 
omnes subjecit pedibus .” The caution, and even timid 
reserve, of many eminent Italian authors of the earlier 
period is very apparent ; and there can hardly be a 
doubt, that they subscribed to certain dogmas, and 
particularly to the first diluvian theory, out of de- 
ference to popular prejudices, rather than from 
conviction. If they were guilty of dissimulation, we 
may feel regret, but must not blame their want of 
moral courage, reserving rather our condemnation for 
the intolerance of the times, and that inquisitorial 
power which forced Galileo to abjure, and the two 
Jesuits to disclaim the theory of Newton. * 

* In a most able article, by Mr. Drinkwater, on the ** Life of 
Galileo,*’ published in the “ Library of Useful Knowledge,** it is 
stated that both Galileo’s work, and the book of Copernicus " Nisi 
corrigatur” (for, with the omission of certain passages, it was sanc- 
tioned), were still to be seen on the forbidden list of the Index 
at Rome in 1828. I was however assured in the same year, by 

Professor Scarpellini, at Rome, that Pius VII., a Pontiff distin- 
guished for his love of science, had procured a repeal of the edicts 
J? 3 
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Hutton answered Kirwan’s attacks with great 
warmth, and with the indignation justly excited by 
unmerited reproach. “ He had always displayed,” 
says Playfair, “ the utmost disposition to admire the 
beneficent design manifested in the structure of the 
world ; and he contemplated with delight those parts 
of his theory which made the greatest additions to our 
knowledge of final causes.” We may say with equal 
truth, that in no scientific works in our language can 
more eloquent passages be found, concerning the fit- 
ness, harmony, and grandeur of all parts of the creation, 
than in those of Playfair. They are evidently the un- 
affected expressions of a mind, which contemplated 
the study of nature, as best calculated to elevate our 
conceptions of the attributes of the First Cause. At 
any other time the force and elegance of Playfair’s 
style must have insured popularity to the Huttonian 
doctrines; but, by a singular coincidence, Neptuni- 
anism and orthodoxy were now associated in the same 
creed ; and the tide of prejudice ran so strong, that 
the majority were carried far away into the chaotic 
fluid, and other cosmological inventions of Werner. 
These fictions the Saxon professor had borrowed with 


against Galileo and the Copernican system. He had assembled 
the Congregation ; and the late Cardinal Toriozzi, assessor of the 
Sacred Office, proposed “ that they should wipe off this scandal 
from the church.'* The repeal was carried, with the dissentient 
voice of one Dominican only. Long before that time the New- 
tonian theory had been taught in the Sapienza, and all Catholic 
universities in Europe (with the exception, I am told, of Sala- 
manca) ; but it was always required of professors, in deference to 
the decrees of the church, to use the term hypothesis, instead Of 
theory. They now speak of the Copernican theory . 
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little modification, and without any improvement, from 
his predecessors. They had not the smallest found-, 
ation either in Scripture or in common sense, and 
were probably approved of by many as being so ideal 
and unsubstantial, that they could never come into 
violent collision with any preconceived opinions. 

According to De Luc, the first essential distinction 
to be made between the various phenomena exhibited 
on the surface of the earth was, to determine which 
were the results of causes etill in action, and which had 
been produced by causes that had ceased to act. The 
form and composition of the mass of our continents, 
he said, and their existence above the level of the sea, 
must be ascribed to causes no longer in action. These 
continents emerged, at no very remote period, on the 
sudden retreat of the ocean, the waters of which made 
their way into subterranean caverns. The formation 
of the rocks which enter into the crust of the earth 
began with the precipitation of granite from a pri- 
mordial liquid, after which other strata containing the 
remains of organized bodies were deposited, till at last 
the present sea remained as the residuum pf the pri~ 
mordial liquid, and no longer continued to produce 
mineral strata. * 

William Smithy 1790. — While the tenets of the 
rival schools of Freyberg and Edinburgh were warmly 
espoused by devoted partisans, the labours of an indi- 
vidual, unassisted by the advantages of wealth or 
station in society, were almost unheeded. Mr. William 
Smith, an English surveyor, published his “ Tabular 
View of the British Strata” in 1790, wherein he pro- 


* Elementary Treatise on Geology, 
lated by De la Fite. 
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posed a classification of the secondary formations in 
the West of England. Although he had not commu- 
nicated with Werner, it appeared by this work that 
he had arrived at the same views respecting the laws of 
superposition of stratified rocks ; that he was aware 
that the order of succession of different groups was 
never inverted ; and that they might be identified at 
very distant points by their peculiar organized fossils. 

From the time of the appearance of the “ Tabular 
View,” the author laboured 'to construct a geological 
map of the whole of England ; and, with the greatest 
disinterestedness of mind, communicated the results of 
his investigations to all who desired information, giving 
such publicity to his original views, as to enable his 
contemporaries almost to compete with him in the 
race. The execution of his map was completed in 
1815, and remains a lasting monument of original 
talent and extraordinary perseverance; for he had 
explored the whole country on foot without the guid- 
ance of previous observers, or the aid of fellow- 
labourers, and had succeeded in throwing into natural 
divisions the whole complicated series of British rocks. 
D’Aubuisson, a distinguished pupil of Werner, paid a 
just tribute of praise to this remarkable performance, 
observing, that u what many celebrated mineralogists 
had only accomplished for a small part of Germany in 
the course of half a century, had been effected by a 
single individual for the whole of England.” • 

Werner invented a new language to express his 
divisions of rocks, and some of his technical terms, 
such as grauwacke, gneiss, and others, passed current 
in every country in Europe. Smith adopted for the 

• See Dr. Fitton’s Memoir, before cited, p. 57. 
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most part English provincial terms, often of barbarous 
sound, such as gault, cornbrash, clunch clay; and 
affixed them to subdivisions of the British series. 
Many of these still retain their place in our scientific 
classifications, and attest his priority of arrangement 

MODERN PROGRESS OF GEOLOGY, 

The contention of the rival factions of the Vulcan- 
ists and Neptunists had been carried to such a height, 
that these names fyad become terms of reproach ; and 
the two parties had been less occupied in searching 
for truth, than for such arguments as might strengthen 
their own cause, or serve to annoy their antagonists. 
A new school at last arose, who professed the strictest 
neutrality, and the utmost indifference to the systems 
of Werner and Hutton, and who .resolved diligently to 
devote their labours to observation. The reaction, 
provoked by the intemperance of the conflicting 
parties now produced a tendency to extreme caution. 
Speculative views were discountenanced, and, through 
fear of exposing 4 themselves to the suspicion of a bias 
towards the dogmas of a party, some geologists became 
anxious to entertain no opinion whatever on the causes 
of phenomena, and were inclined to scepticism even 
where the conclusions deducible from observed facts 
scarcely admitted of reasonable doubt. 

Geological Society of London . — But although the 
reluctance to theorize was carried somewhat to excess, 
no measure could be more salutary at such a moment 
than a suspension of all attempts to form what were 
termed “ theories of the earth.” A great body of new 
data were required ; and the Geological Society of 
London, founded in 1807, conduced greatly to the at- 
tainment of this desirable end. To multiply and record 
f 5 
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observations, and patiently to await the result at some 
future period, was the object proposed by them; and 
it was their favourite maxim that the time was not yet 
come for a general system of geology, but that all 
must be content for many years to be exclusively en* 
gaged in furnishing materials for future generalizations. 
By acting up to these principles with consistency, they 
in a few years disarmed all prejudice, and rescued the 
science from the imputation of being a dangerous, or 
at best but a visionary pursuit. 

A distinguished modern writer has with truth re- 
marked, that the advancement of three of the main 
divisions of geological inquiry have, during the last 
half century, been promoted successively by three dif- 
ferent nations of Europe, — the Germans, the English, 
and the French * We have seen that the systematic 
study of what may be called mineralogical geology had 
its origin and chief point of activity, in Germany, 
where Werner first described with precision the 
mineral characters of rocks. The classification of the 
secondary formations, each marked by their peculiar 
fossils, belongs, in a great measure, to England, where 
the labours before alluded to of Smith, and those of 
the most active members of the Geological Society of 
London, were steadily directed to these objects. The 
foundation of the third branch, that relating to the 
tertiary formations, was laid in France by the splendid 
work of Cuvier and Brongniart, published in 1808, 
“ On the Mineral Geography and Organic Remains of 
the Neighbourhood of Paris.” 

We may still trace, in the language of the science 
and our present methods of arrangement, the various 

• Whewell, British Critic, No. *vii. p. 187. 1831. 
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countries where the growth of these several depart- 
ments of geology was at different times promoted. 
Many names of simple minerals and rocks remain to 
this day German ; while the European divisions of the 
secondary strata are in great part English, and are, in- 
deed, often founded too exclusively on English types. 
Lastly, the subdivisions first established of the succes- 
sion of strata in the Paris basin have served as normal 
groups, to which other tertiary deposits throughout 
Europe have been compared, even in cases where this 
standard, as will afterwards be shown, was wholly 
inapplicable.* 

No period could have been more fortunate for the 
discovery, in the immediate neighbourhood of Paris, of 
a rich store of well-preserved fossils, than the com T 
mencement of the present century ; for at no former 
era had Natural History been cultivated with such 
enthusiasm in the French metropolis. The labours of 
Cuvier in comparative osteology, and of Lamarck in 
recent and fossil shells, had raised these departments 
of study to a rank of which they had never previously 
been deemed susceptible. Their investigations had 
eventually a powerful effect in dispelling the illusion 
which had long prevailed concerning the absence of 
analogy between the ancient and modern state of our 
planet. A close comparison of the recent and fossil 
species, and the inferences drawn in regard to their 
habits, accustomed the geologist to contemplate the 
earth as having been at successive periods the dwelling- 
place of animals and plants of different races, some 
terrestrial, and others aquatic — some fitted to live in 
seas, others in the waters of lakes and rivers. By the 


* Book iv. chap. ii. 
F 6 
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consideration of these topics, the mind was slowly 
and insensibly withdrawn from imaginary pictures of 
catastrophes and chaotic confusion, such as haunted 
the imagination of the early cosmogonists. Numerous 
proofs were discovered of the tranquil deposition of 
sedimentary matter, and the slow development of 
organic life. If many writers, and Cuvier himself in 
the number, still continued to maintain, that “ the 
thread of induction was broken,” • yet, in reasoning 
by the strict rules of induction from recent to fossil 
species, they in a great measure disclaimed the dogma 
which in theory they professed. The adoption of the 
same generic, and, in some cases, even of the same 
specific, names for the exuviae of fossil animals and 
their living analogues, was an important step towards 
familiarizing the mind with the idea of the identity 
and unity of the system in distant eras. It was an 
acknowledgment, as it were, that part at least of the 
ancient memorials of nature were written in a living 
language. The growing, importance, then, of the 
natural history of organic remains may be pointed out 
as the characteristic feature of the progress of the 
science during the present century. This branch of 
knowledge has already become an instrument of great 
utility in geological classification, and is continuing 
daily to unfold new data for grand and enlarged views 
respecting the former changes of the earth. 

When we compare the result of observations in the 
last forty years with those of the three preceding cen- 
turies, we cannot but look forward with the most san- 
guine expectations to the degree of excellence to which 
geology may be carried, even by the labours of the 

f Discours sur les Rlvol. &c. 
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present generation. Never, perhaps, did any science, 
with the exception of astronomy, unfold, in an equally 
brief period, sq many novel and unexpected truths, and 
overturn so many preconceived opinions. The senses 
had for ages declared the earth to be at rest, until the 
astronomer taught that it was carried through space 
with inconceivable rapidity. In like manner was the 
surface of this planet regarded as having remained 
unaltered since its creation, until the geologist proved 
that it had been the theatre of reiterated change, and 
was still the subject of slow but never-ending fluctu- 
ations, The discovery of other systems in the bound- 
less regions of space was the triumph of astronomy : 
to trace the same system through various transform- 
ations — to behold it at successive eras adorned with 
different hills and valleys, lakes and seas, and peopled 
with new inhabitants, was the delightful meed of geo- 
logical research. By the geometer were measured the 
regions of space, and the relative distances of the 
heavenly bodies; — by the geologist myriads of ages 
were reckoned, not by arithmetical computation, but 
by a train of physical events — a succession of pheno- 
mena in the animate and inanimate worlds — signs 
which convey to our minds more definite ideas than 
figures can do of the immensity of time. 

Whether our investigation of the earth’s history and 
structure will eventually be productive of as great 
practical benefits to mankind as a knowledge of the 
distant heavens, must remain for the decision of pos- 
terity. It was not till astronomy had been enriched 
by the observations of many centuries, and had made 
its way against popular prejudices to the establishment 
of a sound theory, that its application to the useful 
arts was most conspicuous. The cultivation of geology 
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began at a later period ; and in every step which it has 
hitherto made towards sound theoretical principles, it 
has had to contend against more violent prepossessions. 
The practical advantages already derived from it have 
not been inconsiderable: but our generalizations are 
yet imperfect, and they who come after us may be 
expected to reap the most valuable fruits of our labour. 
Meanwhile the charm of first discovery is our own ; 
and, as we explore this magnificent field of inquiry, 
the sentiment of a great historian of our times may 
continually be present to our minds, that “he who 
calls what has vanished back again into being, enjoys 
a bliss like that of creating.” # 

* Niebuhr’s Hist, of Rome, vol. i. p. 5. Hare and Thirlwall’s 
translation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PREJUDICES WHICH HAVE RETARDED THE PROGRESS OF 
GEOLOGY. 

Prepossessions in regard to the duration of past time — Prejudices 
arising from our peculiar position as inhabitants of the land — 
Of those occasioned by our not seeing subterranean changes 
now in progress — All these causes combine to make the former 
course of Nature appear different from the present — Objections 
to the doctrine that causes similar in kind and energy to those 
now acting, have produced the former changes of the earth’s 
surface, considered. 

If we reflect on the history of the progress of geology, 
as explained in the preceding chapters, we perceive 
that there have been great fluctuations of opinion 
respecting the nature 'of the causes to which all 
former changes of the earth’s surface are referable. 
The first observers conceived the monuments which 
the geologist endeavours to decipher to relate to an 
original state of the earth, or to a period when there 
were causes in activity, distinct, in kind and degree, 
from those now constituting the economy of nature. 
These views were gradually modified, and some of 
them entirely abandoned in proportion as observations 
were multiplied, and the signs of former mutations 
more skilfully interpreted. Many appearances, which 
had for a long time been regarded as indicating mys- 
terious and extraordinary agency, were finally recog- 
nized as the necessary result of the laws now governing 
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the material world ; and the discovery of this unlooked- 
for conformity has at length induced some philoso- 
phers to infer, that, during the ages contemplated in 
geology, there has never been any interruption to the 
agency of the same uniform laws of change. The 
same assemblage of general causes, they conceive, 
may have been sufficient to produce, by their various 
combinations, the endless diversity of effects, of which 
the shell of the earth has preserved the memorials; 
and, consistently with these principles, the recurrence 
of analogous changes is expected by them in time to 
come. 

Whether we coincide or not in this doctrine, we must 
admit that the gradual progress of opinion concerning 
the succession of phenomena in very remote eras, re- 
sembles, in a singular manner, that which has accom- 
panied the growing intelligence of every people, in 
regard to the economy of nature in their own times. 
In an early stage of advancement, when a great num-* 
her of natural appearances are unintelligible, an eclipse, 
an earthquake, a flood, or the approach of a comet, 
with many other occurrences afterwards found to be- 
long to the regular course of events, are regarded as 
prodigies. The same delusion prevails as to moral 
phenomena, and many of these are ascribed to the 
intervention of demons, ghosts, witches, and other im- 
material and supernatural agents. By degrees, many 
of the enigmas of the moral and physical world are 
explained, and, instead of being due to extrinsic and 
irregular causes, they are found to depend on fixed 
and invariable laws. The philosopher at last becomes 
convinced of the undeviating uniformity of secondary 
causes ; and, guided by his faith in this principle, he 
determines the probability of accounts transmitted to 
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him of former occurrences, and often rejects the 
fabulous tales of former times, on the ground of their 
being irreconcilable with the experience of more en- 
lightened ages* 

Prepossessions in regard to the duration of past 
time. — As a belief in the want of conformity in the 
causes by which the earth’s crust has been modified 
in ancient and modern periods was, for a long time, 
universally prevalent, and that, too, amongst men who 
were convinced that the order of nature had been 
uniform for the last several thousand years, every 
circumstance which could have influenced their minds 
and given an undue bias to their opinions deserves 
particular attention. Now the reader may easily satisfy 
himself, that, however undeviating the course of na- 
ture may have been from the earliest epochs, it was 
impossible for the first cultivators of geology to come 
to such a conclusion, so long as they were under a 
delusion as to the age of the world, and the date of 
the first creation of animate beings. However fan- 
tastical some theories of the sixteenth century may 
now appear to us, — however unworthy of men of 
great talent and sound judgment, — we may rest as- 
sured that, if the same misconception now prevailed 
in regard to the memorials of human transactions, it 
would give rise to a similar train of absurdities. Let 
us imagine, for example, that Champollion, and the 
French and Tuscan literati lately engaged in exploring 
the antiquities of Egypt, had visited that country with 
a firm belief that the banks of the Nile were never 
peopled by the human race before the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and that their faith in this 
dogma was as difficult to shake as the opinion of our 
ancestors, that the earth was never the abode of living 
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beings until the creation of the present continents, 
and of the species now existing, — it is easy to perceive 
what extravagant systems they would frame, while 
under the influence of this delusion, to account for the 
monuments discovered in Egypt. The sight of the py- 
ramids, obelisks, colossal statues, and ruined temples, 
would fill them with such astonishment, that for a 
time they would be as men spell-bound — wholly in- 
capable of reasoning with sobriety. They might incline 
at first to refer the construction of such stupendous 
works to some superhuman powers of a primeval world. 
A system might be invented resembling that so gravely 
advanced by Manetho, who relates that a dynasty of 
gods originally ruled in Egypt, of whom Vulcan, the 
first monarch, reigned nine thousand years; after 
whom came Hercules and other demigods, who were 
at last succeeded by human kings. 

When some fanciful speculations of this kind had 
amused their imaginations for a time, some vast repo- 
sitory of mummies would be discovered, and would 
immediately undeceive those antiquaries who enjoyed 
an opportunity of personally examining them ; but the 
prejudices of others at a distance, who were not eye- 
witnesses of the whole phenomena, would not be so 
easily overcome. The concurrent report of many tra- 
vellers would, indeed, render it necessary for them to. 
accommodate ancient theories to some of the new 
facts, and much wit and ingenuity would be required 
to modify and defend their old positions. Each new 
invention would violate a greater number of known 
analogies ; for if a theory be required to embrace some 
false principle, it becomes more visionary in proportion 
as facts are multiplied, as would be the case if geo- 
meters were now required to form an astronomical 
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system on the assumption of the immobility of the 
earth. 

Amongst other fanciful conjectures concerning the 
history of Egypt, we may suppose some of the follow- 
ing to be started. “ As the banks of the Nile have 
been so recently colonized for the first time, the 
curious substances called mummies could never in 
reality have belonged to men. They may have been 
generated by some plastic virtue residing in the interior 
of the earth, or they may be abortions of nature pro- 
duced by her incipient efforts in the work of creation. 
For if deformed beings are sometimes born even now, 
when the scheme of the universe is fully developed, 
many more may have been ‘sent before their time, 
scarce half made up/ when the planet itself was in the 
embryo state. But if these notions appear to derogate 
from the perfection of the Divine attributes, and if 
these mummies be in all their parts true represent- 
ations of the human form, may we not refer them to 
the future rather than the past? May we not be 
looking into the womb of Nature, and not her grave ? 
May not these images be like the shades of the unborn 
in Virgil’s Elysium — the archetypes of men not yet 
called into existence ? ” 

These speculations, if advocated by eloquent writers, 
would not fail to attract many zealous votaries, for 
they would relieve men from the painful necessity of 
renouncing preconceived opinions. Incredible as such 
scepticism may appear, it has been rivalled by many 
systems of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and among others by that of the learned Falloppio, who 
regarded the tusks of fossil elephants as earthy con- 
cretions, and the pottery or fragments of vases in the 
Monte Testaceo, near Rome, as works of nature, and. 
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not of art. But when one generation had passed 
away, and another, not compromised tQ the support of 
antiquated dogmas, had succeeded, they would review 
the evidence afforded by mummies more impartially, 
and would no longer controvert the preliminary ques- 
tion, that human beings had lived in Egypt before the 
nineteenth century i so that when a hundred years 
perhaps had been lost, the industry and talents of the 
philosopher would be at last directed to the elucidation 
of points of real historical importance. 

But the above arguments are aimed against one 
only of many prejudices with which the earlier geolo- 
gists had to contend. Even when they conceded that 
the earth had been peopled with animate beings at an 
earlier period than was at first supposed, they had no 
conception that the quantity of time bore so great a 
proportion to the historical era as is now generally 
conceded. How fatal every error as to the quantity : 
of time must prove to the introduction of rational 
views concerning the state of things in former ages, 
may be conceived by supposing the annals of the civil 
and military transactions of a great nation to be 
perused under the impression that they occurred in 
a period of one hundred instead of two thousand 
years. Such a portion of history would immediately 
assume the air of a romance ; the events would seem 
devoid of credibility, and inconsistent with the present 
course of human affairs. A crowd of incidents would 
follow each other in thick succession. Armies and 
fleets would appear to be assembled only to be de- 
stroyed, and cities built merely to fall in ruins. 
There would be the most violent transitions from 
foreign or intestine war to periods of profound peace, 
and the works effected during the years of disorder or 
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tranquillity would appear alike superhuman in mag- 
nitude. 

He who should study the monuments of the natural 
world under the influence of a similar infatuation, 
must draw a no less exaggerated picture of the energy 
and violence of causes, and must experience the same 
insurmountable difficulty in reconciling the former 
and present state of nature. If we could behold in 
one view all the volcanic cones thrown up in Iceland, 
Italy, Sicily, and other parts of Europe, during the 
last five thousand years, and could see the lavas which 
have flowed during the same period ; the dislocations, 
subsidences, and elevations caused by earthquakes ; 
the lands added to various deltas, or devoured by the 
sea, together with the effects of devastation by floods, 
and imagine that all these events had happened in one 
year, we must form most exalted ideas of the activity 
of the agents, and the suddenness of the revolutions. 
Were an equal amount of change to pass before our 
eyes in the next year, could we avoid the conclusion 
that some great' crisis of nature was at hand ? If 
geologists, therefore, have misinterpreted the signs of 
a succession of events, so as to conclude that centuries 
were implied where the characters imported thousands 
of years, and thousands of years where the language of 
nature signified millions, they could not, if they rea- 
soned logically from such false premises, come to any 
other conclusion than that the system of the natural 
world had undergone a complete revolution. 

We should be warranted in ascribing the erection of 
the great pyramid to superhuman power, if we were 
convinced that it was raised in one day ; and if we 
imagine, in the same manner, a mountain-chain to 
have been elevated, during an equally small fraction 
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of the time which was really occupied in upheaving it, 
we might then be justified in inferring, that the sub- 
terranean movements were once far more energetic 
than in our own times. We know that one earthquake 
may raise the coast of Chili for a hundred miles to the 
average height of about three feet. A repetition of two 
thousand shocks, of equal violence, might produce a 
mountain-chain one hundred miles long, and six thou- 
sand feet high. Now, should one or two only of these 
convulsions happen in a century, it would be consistent 
with the order of events experienced by the Chilians 
from the earliest times : but if the whole of them were 
to occur in the next hundred years, the entire district 
must be depopulated, scarcely any animals or plants 
could survive, and the surface would be one confused 
heap of ruin and desolation. 

One consequence of undervaluing greatly the quan- 
tity of past time, is the apparent coincidence which it 
occasions of events necessarily disconnected, or which 
are so unusual, that it would be inconsistent with all 
calculation of chances to suppose them to happen at 
one and the same time. When the unlooked-for asso- 
ciation of such rare phenomena is witnessed in the 
present course of nature, it scarcely ever fails to excite 
a suspicion of the preternatural in those minds which 
are not firmly convinced of the uniform agency of 
secondary causes ; — - as if the death of some individual 
in whose fate they are interested happens to be ac- 
companied by the appearance of a luminous meteor, 
or a comet, or the shock of an earthquake. IXos. 32. 5. 11. 

<|>&>S a plant : cf. liriro-tpah : 

as : Lit. bey and, Zd. bd truly. 

oak : Lat. fagus beech, Ags. boc Eng. : <puryu, 4 good for fuel 8. 
4>^Xrj{ wild fig, 4>r|X<5« cheat : Lat. faUo, Got. balva-vesei wickedness 
Eng. baleful . 

say : Lat. fari jama, 0 Ir. ad-bo I proclaim, O Slav, bajati con- 
verse, cf. <f>dos. 

vulture : Sk. bhdsas a bird of prey : 35. 

<^fjp beast : Lat. ferns , Lit. zweris : 

4>f|p«a mumps : 

<f>6dva> am first : cnrei 55w. 6. 11. 

^Offyopai speak : Lit. spengti cry : 4>4yy os (cf. <pvjfd <pdos), 6. 

spoil : *<pdip-ju, cf. sq. So $6c£p louse (cf. Got. lausjan 4 make 
of none effect ’ Eng. louse). 17. 

$6£va> perish, $04t| decay : Sk. kshi destroy. 27. 6. 12. 

I 
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<^04is cake : <f>Me s, ‘ souffle ’. 6. 30. 

<J>0<$vos envy : airdvis, cf. &<pdovos abundant. 6. 11. 
saucer : 

<j>iaXw will undertake : 
c|uXt|t 4)$ deceiver : <prjX6(a. 11. 
i^CXos friendly : a -<f>4, * one’s own *. 

((JhXvkyj privet : al. (pvWiK^, foreign. ) 

<J>iAvpa linden : <f>Xoi6s. 2. 

cjuuds nose-band, <j>iTp<Ss log : * compressing, compressed Lat. spissus , 
Lit. ap-spittu I surround. 32. 17. 

(Junta beget : <nre i5$w. 32. 16. 

(^XarrrfOpaT sound of lyre. 

<J>X.avpos = (paCXos. 24. 

(|>Xda> crush, devour (cf. airoSto) : OHG. bliuwan beat NHG. blauen 
Eng. a blow . 

burn : Lat. fulgeo flagro , Got. bairhts bright Eng., Ags. blican 
shine, Lit. blizgeti , Sk. bhraj , cf. <paXaKpbs. 25. Hence <|>Xl£is a 
bird, ‘flame-coloured’. 

^Xta overflow : Lat. fids, Ir. bldth flower, Got. uf-bauljan blow up Eng. , 
bloma bloom Eng. Hence 

<J>X*8«v babbler, £Xf|va<f>os <|>Xvdpos babble, I babble : Eng. 

blab blubber , 0 Slav, blfdi nugae. ' 

4>Xtas reed, <|>Xow5s bark. 7. 

4>Xourpo$ din : MHG. blodern rustle NHG. plaudern chatter. 
4>Xov8ta foam. 

(|>Xv8da) grow soft. 31. 

(|>X&|s vein : Hesych. <pXty /*c6Xw^, <f>\l(3io. 

<)>Xld doorpost : 

<j>Xffta crush : Lat. confllgo , Welsh blif catapult, Got. bliggvan beat, 
0 Slav, blizna scar : cf. Lat. flagellum , cf. <pXdw. 11. 27. 20. 

(cj>X<Jpo$ irXopos mullein : foreign. ) 

4»Xv£o,kiov 4>XvKTaiv i blister : Lat. confluges fluctus , Sk. bhuraj to bubble, 
duXaKos TrtXayos, cf. <f>Xtu). 19. 

(^vc£ note of vulture. 

<j><$pT| hair : Lat. fimbria fibra : fopopai, ‘ shaking ’. So (J^Pos flight. 7. 
<|>oipos cleat : Lit. zibeti shine. 27. 

(<J>oiviij red, palm, a bird, <Jxuv<5s red : Heb. puah.) 

<Jx>itos wandering : Lett, gaita going, Zd. gaeth come. 27. 

<|>oX(s scale : (pXoibs. So <Jx>XXhco>8t]S scabby, </>6XXt£ scab. 

(J>oXk6s bandy-legged : Lat. flecto falx, (3X6%. 24. 

(f><$Xvs tawny : 

cJnSvos slaughter: 0 Ir. benim I strike, Got. banja a wound Eng. 
bane. 

c|>o£kVos minnow, <J>o££-x«Xo$ tapering (x«Xos), <Jx>£<$s pointed : 
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<fx>pfvr] hide : 

lyre : 24. 

i^oppds basket, mat : 

<fx>pp.vvios a fig : local ? 

4>optvo> <{>opv<rcra) knead, 4>optrr<$s rubbish : <pvpo3. 16. 

<^pd|w indicate : Lit. girdeti hear. 27. 

<^pd<r<r« fence : Lat. farcio frequem, 0 Ir. bdrc multitude, Got. 

bairgan to guard, Lit. brukti press, pptyp-a irupyos. 24, 19. 

^pdTTjp clansman : Lat. f rater, Ir. brathair brother, Got. brothar Eng., 
Lit. brotuszi8 cousin, Sk. bhratar - brother : <ptpw, * supporter *. 

4>pdop well : Got. brunna fountain Eng. bourn stream, <f>vpu. 34. 2. 
$p&> see Siacppiu). 

4>pfjv midriff : airX^y. 32. 
fyplyos strength : <r<ppiy&u. 32. 

4>pi|id<rcrop.<u wanton : fiptfut). 11. 

<j>pC(T(ra> bristle : Lat. hirtus hirsuties fastigium ferrurn , Ags. byrst bristle 
Eng., Sk. bhrshtis point. 19. 

4>pvdatro^ai wanton : <pvpu. 24. 

<j>piryC\os (Lat. fringilla) = cnropylXos. 32. 24. 

<^p6yo> roast : Lat. frlgo , Ir. bruighim I boil, Pruss. birga-karkis bast- 
ing-ladle, Sk. bharj roast, <p\tyu. So ^pvicrds beacon, ‘fiery.* 

4>p6vr) toad : Lat. furvus, Ags. brun brown Eng., Sk. babhrus : Lat. 
ferveo, Got. brinnan bum Eng., <pvpu. 24. 

$0 Interj. 

<|>v£a flight : fafryw. 31. 19. 

( <j> vicos seaweed : Heb. puk paint.) 

<^vX.a| watchman : Got. glaggvo exactly, Lit. zwelgti see. 27. 2. 20. 
<|>vX.fj clan : <pvu. 

<|>v\Cq oleaster : <fn\vpa. 

<j>vWov leaf : Lat. folium , Ags. blad Eng. blade, <p\tu. 19. 

<|>l}p<i> mix : Ags. bredvan brew Eng., brod broth Eng., Lit. burzdeti shake, 
Sk. bhur move quickly. 


<^frrda> blow : Vxwr-<rdu, Lat. pustula , Lit. piisti blow, Sk. phupphusas 
lungs. 32. Hence +v«rvyf garlic (‘with hollow stalk*), <|>4crici) 
sausage, <|>v<rHj barley-cake. 

produce : Lat. fuifeo fetus jenus, 0 Ir. Hu I am, Ags. beon be Eng., 
Lit. buti, Sk. bhu. 

&6ya> roast : Ags. bacan bake Eng. 

<p<ut8€s blisters : 

(4xokt] seal : foreign. ) 

den, <^oXCs a fish: 0 Nor. baeli den Eng. build: Got. bauains 
dwelling Eng. booth bower , Sk. bhavanam, <p6w. 17. 

voice : Ags. ge-ban proclamation Eng. banns , Sk. bhan sound, cf. 
<prjfjd. 8 . 
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**> thief : Lat .fur, <frfp. 1 

clothes-chest : <f>apos. 8. 
man ; 4>6<a. 17. 

<^&t light : <pdo$. 

(fai<nn*v cloth : Egyptian. ) 

($&v{ heron : tu>v£ irw vy£, foreign.) 


x££o|uu retire, x a ^ vw gape : x & gkw . 

X&os good (Laconian ) : Hesych. x<hno*> *x^ TL0S &ya06s. 

Xo£po> rejoice : Oscan herest volet Lat. horior hortor , Got. gairnjan to 
desire Eng. yearn , Lit. gordti , Sk. hary. 

Xa(TT| hair : 

X<iXa£a hail : Lat. grando , O Slav, gradil, Sk. hraduni bad weather : 

Got. gretan to cry Scotch greet , Sk. hrad sound. 2. 25. 19. 
XdXavSpos Epicharm. 41, epithet of Kwfhoi < 

XoXdu loosen, x a ^~4 > f M »v thoughtless : Lit. gillus deep, Sk. jhar fall 
down. 

(xaXpAvt) a gum (Lat. galbanum) : Heb. chelb'nah . ) 

Xokcirrfs difficult : 

XaXtv<5s bridle (Sk. khalinas bit) : 
xAXiJ = /cdxXitf. 2. 

X^Xis unmixt wine : O Ir. gel bright, x&PW A. 25. 

(XoXk4s copper: Heb. chaldk smooth.) 

(X&Xv^r steel : Pontic. ) 

XOftaC on the ground : Lat. humus , Lit. zdme earth, Sk. ksham, ksham 
support, tcdfiai-. 32. 

XavSdvc* contain : Lat. prekendo praeda, Welsh genni contineri, Got. 

bi-gitan find Eng. get, Sk. gadhyas tenendus. 

X&o s abyss : x^<™ w * 

X<xpd8pa torrent, gully : x^Xafa. 2. 

X^paf stake : oTcdXXw. 32. 

Xdp|&r| A. battle, x a P'°' ir ^s bright-eyed : ‘ burning ’, Sk. ghar shine. 
X&ppn B. spear-head : 

(X^pni* paper : Egyptian.) 

X^oko) gape : Lit. zoti yawn, Sk. ha, yield, cf. Ags. ganian yawn Eng. 
X<iTto want : Got. gaidv want, Lit. geidu I desire, dyaOSs. 20. 
XavXi-rfSovs tusked : x w X6s. 9. 

XaOvot spongy : 0 Ir. g6 false, x°#ku. 17. 

(X&poircs pulse : Hesych. ictdpoT a KtpSora, foreign.) 

X<1“ caco: Ags. sceotan Eng., Sk. had. 32. 19. 

X*i& hole : Lat. favissae fovea faux, cf. xmtku. 30. 

X<tXos lip : 0 Nor. gj dinar gills Eng. 17. 
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Xctpa winter, x<Cpapo$ plug in a ship’s hold (to let out water after a 
storm) *• Lat. blmus ( = *bi-himus), 0 Welsh yaem winter (Rhys), Lit. 
iima, Sk. himas . 

X C ^P hand : 0 Lat. Air , 0 Ir. gil : Lat. hirudo , Ags. gelm handful Eng. 
glean , Sk. har take off (cf. fi&pr), Eng. hand Got. us-hinthan ‘capture*). 

Xctpttv inferior : Sk. hr as grow less. 17. 35. 

XcXlScGv swallow : Lat. hirundo : X € ^P» i seizing flies ’. 25. 17. 

X&MTicov dish : x^ vs > * concave ’. 

(X* XX6v a fish : x €L ^ v X a hXuv, foreign. ) 

XA«vt) A. = xetXos. 2. 

(X«k^vt| B. x^k^s tortoise : Hesych. icXe^i/xu s, 0 Slav, iellvl, Sk. harmutas.) 

X^paSos gravel, x^Pp^tov stone : Lat. gldrea, 

X € pv“fjs poor : x^puv* 35. 

X^p<ros dry land, barren : XP^> ‘ rubbed, worn ’. 24. 

X^» pour : Lat. /undo, Got. giutan Eng. gush gust in-got . 34. 

X^ hoof (‘divided’), chest x^po-p^s hole (‘hollow’), x*)P°t 

widowed : xa<r#rw. 30. 

X^v goose : Lat. anser, 0 Ir. goss, Ags. gos Eng , gandra gander Eng., 
ganod coot Eng. gannet t Lit. zasis goose, Sk. hgsas: 

X'np&pP'n mussel, xiipapfe mussel-shell : x 0l P^ V7 l» 17. 

X^poxTraC guardians : Lat. heres : x^p, ‘ taking the estate ’. 

Xflvos want : x ar ^ w - 30. 

XfapaXis low : Lat. humilis, xa/aai. 6. 

X^s yesterday : Lat. heri, Got. gistra-dagis tomorrow Eng., Sk. liyas 
yesterday : 6. Hence x® l ’t^s hestemus : Lat. dies , Kos. 13. 19. 

X0<£v ground : x a A“d (see As). 6. 

(Xt Ch : Heb. Ac. ) 

X&pa groats : x6»>5pos. 17. 

XfXioi thousand : *x^htot, Sk. sa-hasra: 17. 25. 

X?X4s fodder : *x co '"k6f, Sk. ghas eat. 17. 

Xtpapos goat : Ir. gab har, 0 Nor. gyrribr lamb : x^fui 4 one winter old ’ 
(cf. Eng. twinter ‘ beast of two winters old ’, see Iros). 31. 

XlpcTkov chilblain : x^M®* 

(X^t»v tunic : Heb. lc'thoneth. ) 

Xuov snow : Lat. hiems, x«P® (see ffc). 

(xkatva cloak (Lat. laena), x^apvs mantle : Sk. ghar cover.) 

xXap^s cheerful, xkcvq jest : Lat. hilaris , Ags. gleo play Eng. glee , Lit. 
glaudas. 

Xkf)8os rubbish : x^>®&>** 25. 24. 

xXiaCvo) warm, xkdMj luxury, x^** revel : Ir. arts fire, Got. gUtmun- 
jan glitter Eng., Ags. gldvan glow Eng. glad bright Eng. glad, glam 
gleam Eng., Sk. ghar shine. 

Xk4i) verdure : Lat. helms holus, Ags. grene green Eng., Lit. ixttas, 
zereti glow. 
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X^o^vtjs, epithet of a boar : x°^P° s - 25. 24. 17. Hence xkoOvis Aesch. 
Eum. 189 vigour. 

\vava nibble, Yvdr| nave of wheel ( * eaten away ’ by the axle) x o?vl S a 
measure ( * like a wheel-box '), \v6&$ down : Lit. geneti lop, Zd. 
ghnij gnaw. 9. 17. 24. 34. 

Xoipds reef, x ot P^ glands, x<>ipfvT| mussel-shell : xfyvos Xpl* 0 - 17. So 
Xotpos porker : O Nor. grlss, Sk. ghrshnis boar. 

XokAScs x^kiiccs guts : OHG. gil hernia, 0 Slav, zelgduku stomach. 

XoXipa cholera : x°^P a X°^^P a gutter : 

X&os bile : Lat. /el, Ags. gealla Eng. gall , 0 Slav, zlidl : Ags. geolo 
yellow Eng., lit. geltas, xM« (cf. Hor. splendida bilis). 

X<$vSpo$ groats, gristle: Ags. grut groats gristel gristle Eng., Lit. 
gritdas com. 

(X<$vSpvkXa endive : x^^P^V KovdplWrj, foreign. ) 

Xop84j gut : Lit. hlra hillae haru-spex, 0 Nor. gbrn Ags. geam yarn 
Eng. , Lit. iama gut, Sk. hira vein. 

X^pu>v caul : Lat. corium , 0 Nor. slcrd dry skin Eng. scroll , Lit. skura 
skin, Sk. carman : <jk6\\u (see £alvio). 32. 

X<Hx$s dancing-ground, x^pTO straw-yard, v°povds crown: Lat. hara 
hortus cohors , Got. bi-gairdan gird Eng., Ags. geard yard Eng., Lit. 
iardis garden : x^P> ‘ enclosure ’. 

\6<* heap up : x^- 7. 

Xpafvw touch, xporfu graze, xp£*> furnish, xp£°P <u use, XP 1 !^" desire, 
Xpai-o*)iia» ward off : x^P- 24. 

XpciMTCt" ueigh, xp^p^&os crashing : Ags. grimetan roar Eng. grumble, 
0 Slav, gromu thunder, Zd. gram angry. 7. 

XP^pirropai clear the throat : O Nor. skirpa spit, Lit. skrtplei phlegm. 
32. 

(Xplpvs XP^H* XP^P 1 * a fish : “ptP'Vs, foreign. ) 

Xp(pirro)MM graze, approach : Got. graban dig Eng. grave engrave , Lett. 
grebt scrape. 11. 19. 

Xpfo> anoint, sting : Welsh gired grease, Sk. gharsh rub, cf. Lat. frio 
frico , Ags. grindan grind Eng. 34 

Xpot£o> = xpabw. 

Xpoid xp£p* XP^s skin, colour : x^P i0V * 24. 

Xpdvos time, x“P°$ place : * space ’, x^P ros * 24. 

(Xpwrfc gold : Heb. charuts.) 

XVTpos pot : x^ w * 31. So x^op®* am angry, ‘ burst forth 17. 

X«kds lame : Lat. varus, Got. giltha sickle, Sk. hval hvar go crookedly. 
32. 

X«pts apart : xvpos. 8. 


(^dySav an unguent : Egyptian.) 

t|ra0d\X*> scratch, +awrr<5s ground, t|/ava> touch, t|/da> rub : Sk. bhas 
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chew. 31. Hence \|/d|ia0os fdppos sand (Lat. sabulum saburra): 
Lat. harena , Sk. bhasman ashes. 

\|/a0vptis (cf. Ofy) t|/cuf>cLp<5s loose : Lat. scaber , Lett. sJcabrs rough. 24. 
27. 

fatpo> graze, palpitate, t|sa\-dicav0a ‘sensitive* plant, \|/dXX« pluck, 
t|sa\£s scissors : jiralpw. 24. 25. 

tfraicds drop : Lit. spakas. 24. Hence fdicaXov young, see Zpaai. 
(x|/dXiov curb-chain, f&iov armlet : Persian.) 

\|/dp starling: Lat. stumm , Ags. steam Eng. 24. 19. Hence faptis 
grey. 

*|/£ya> blame : Lit. spikti admonish. 24. 28. 
t|/cSvtis thin : \f/doj. 
ijrcXXds faultering : xf/aipw, 

t|*v8^s false : O Nor. spott mockery : Ags. onspaetan spit on Eng., cf. 
TTT1JIO. 24. 

f &|>os = £6<f>os. 24. 27. 7. 

i|rr]X.a<f>d<o feel about : <TKapi<f>t(rfi6s. 24. 27. 25. 2. 

t|Wjv gall-insect : Sk. bhasanas bee, \pdco. So frjvtis bald, t|rf)<f>os pebble. 
i|rf)Tra plaice : 
t|ad8<s drops : 

t|/td£a> am merry : ariov = 7r<w6s, * play at draughts *. 24. 19. 

(i|r£a0o$ mat : Egyptian. ) 

(t|s£0u>s i|r60ios a wine : foreign. ) 
fiOvpds whispering : fvdos. 16. 
tjuXtis bare : otcuXXw. 24. 27. 11. 

(fZpdOiov white lead : Egyptian.) 

\|/£vop.ai shed fruit : (pdlvio. 24. 
t|rt£ crumb : xf/au). 12. 

(x|/tTTdKt| parrot : Sk. pitsant bird, Hto/jl at. ) 

+6 Interj. 

f tia muscle of loins : 

\|/<50ou>$ smoke : 

ftiXos smoke : O Slav, paliti burn. 24. 

\|/<$4>os noise : (nc6/jfipo$. 24. 27. 32. 

tjrfOos lie : xj/cv&fis (see aid i6s). 31. 

tjrfWa flea : Lat. pulex , Ags. flea Eng., Lit. blussa : 24. 

\|/i»TTa Interj. 

life (cf. Lat. anima), blow, cool : *<nn$<r-xw, <t>v<raw. 24. 
t|ra>0£ov crumb, t|s«>|ids morsel, x|/<6pa mange : \j/aw. 8. 
fwXtis circumcised : ^c\6s. 

£ <8 Interj. 

fa sheepskin, apron : tits. 
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6St$ anguish : 

&cov &iov &6v egg : Lat. Ovum, Ir. ogh, Ags. dg Eng., O Slav, aje, oluvbs. 
Mm push : Lat. vibex, Sk. vadh strike. 33. 

(Aiccavls ocean : 'fiyevoi, foreign.) 

(Atcipov basil : Aklvos basil-thyme, foreign.) 

6k4s swift : Lat. deer , Sk. apis, diets. 8. 

<S>Xiicpavov = 6\lKpavov (w on analogy of sq.). 

<&Xlvq elbow : Lat. ulna , Ir. uile t Got. aleina cubit Eng. ell elbow , cf. 

Sk, ardla8 bent. 2. 

£Xica sulcum : a0Xa£. 17. 

&juXXa circle : 

«5pos shoulder : Lat. umerus , Got. artisans umeros, Sk. gsas shoulder : 
17. 

&|t4s raw : Lat. amarus , Ir. omh, Sk. dmas. 

M\ buying : Lat. venum vilis , 0 Ir. uain loan, 0 Slav, viniti sell, Sk. 

vasnas price. 33. 17. 

(Sira face : 61 runra. 

Op* care : Got. vars wary Eng. , dpaio. 33. 

copa season : Got. jer year Eng., O Slav, jaru spring, Zd. ydre year : 

e!/u, Sk. ydtus time. 18. 8. 
wpaxido swoon : 

wptWcu howl : Lat. rumor ravis raucus , Ags. runian , O Slav, ijuti, 
Sk. ru. 1. 
m% as : Got. sve> 6s. 

«s thus : 6. 

(orciXfj wound : ovraio. 17. 

&$<X&i> help : 

• dxXiJs. 8. 29. 
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PAET II. 


FORMS. 

Vowels : open o w, e 77, a a. 

,, close 1 T f v v. 

Mutes : tenues ac, t, tt, mediae 7, 5 , £, aspiratae x» 0 - 
Liquids : lingual p f X, nasal 7-, p, /x. 

Spirants : s, F , j , 

Double letters : £ = acs, \f/=ws. 


A . Growth. 

I. Vocalic : 

1. irpd<rO«ris: before 

(a) double consonant : 

0 before 

<f>p 6<ppus. 

or 6<rra<f>ls 6arpaKOP : *<rp <S/>iWw, *<rX dXiaddpu), 
c (7) before 

<r\ itrxdpa : *trp etpu) A. A., *<rv hvi a. 

*Fp £pp7)vo(3o<TK6s, ipelKT) ipvKw : *FX iXXedavoi, elXairlpij et\i 7 elXvu, 
c^Xd/ca ciaXt) c^X^pa, iXe<f>alpopxu. 
t (13) before 

kt Iktipos-IktIs : yv lyp&rj : \0 Ix^vs. 
a (8) before 

7 P Aypvrvos, y\ dyXads , * 7 ^ d 7 a 0 < 5 s : \ v ^X*' 7 ? A. 
p\ d(3Xrjxp6s : *4>X d<pavp6$. 

ctk dffKaXapLOTTjs dcKapllw daKapls, *<r k (32) dKa\Jj<prj &Kapva dxotiu) : 
or d(TTa<pls &<TTaxvs dcrTepowi) dar^p darpdyaXos Aarpixos, *<rr 
d 0 A 7 « : <nr dfnraLpoj d<nrdXados d<nrdXa£ d<T7r£s A., *<nr &<r(ioXos 
d<r<p66eXos . — *trX daeXy^s, dXeltfuo dXtTalvw : *<rv A^ei/. 

*fX dXu)TT7}£, with compensation (17) ijXvyj]. 

(b) liquid: 

o before X puiXepds, v 6vei5os } p 6/xtx^w dpixXrj 6fj,6pypvpu. 
c before p dir-epdu) ipeUu) iptacrio ipevyopcu tpevva iprj/ios tpidos ipvdpds 
ipu)5i6s iporf} A B, : X iXdrr) iXaxvs-iXa<t>p6s-iX4yxv iXeXlpo 
iXeddepos iX irtiw : v ipeyKOP (pepde. 

137 
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a before p &pa(3o s dpaib s d pda aw dpiaKi a dp^yw dpi - dpidpb s, length- 
ened (3) ijptpa . : X dXaxdfa dXdfa dXeuopat, lengthened ijXa.Kb.Ty : 
v dvdyKy dirfjp : p dpxtXdvvw dpuaXbs-dppXlaKw dpapdaaw dpavp&s 
dpeipw dpJjXyw-dpbpyw dpuevopxi.i~dp.dvu) dpoXytp-dpopyb dpoppiia 
dpvSpbs dpuyfftru, lengthened ypaXdxpat i)popLs rjpvio. 

(c) digamma (cf. 23, 34) : 
a atidra, dd^w-drjpu-dladw-dvrpii deld w dtf£ w. 

( (Homeric) tedva ielKoai iiXdopxu ifXcrat iipyia ££pay, tier} £l<nc<o , 
lengthened (3) videos. 


2. &vdirrv{is : insertion of vowel between two consonants : 

0 

between two liquids : 6vopa, lengthened (3) KoXwvrj Kopwvy. 
before p S6pv fioppopvypbs KopKopvyrf rovdopifra, lengthened 
Ayovpos : before X dxoaKoXvxrw-KbXvdpoi-aKbXvdpos 6(3oX6s xop- 
<p6Xv£. 

after p pApoip vtbpoxt dpbyuia bpbdapvos dpodvvw aKbpodov arepoxij, and 
so dpotiu) (23) : after X &Xo£ koXo86s koXokvvOtj KoXoaab s poXofipbs 
6Xo<pvpopxu <TKdXo\{/ (TKdXoiJ/, 6Xo{r)olrpoxos 6Xo(F)b<ppu)v : after v 
dvfyode, lengthened Kedvwdos. 

€(7) 

between two liquids : rbpepva, x eXepdfu) &Xivy. 
before X diXeap KbXvcpos bfieXbs xtXedpov : before v &<pevos Kevbppetov. 
after p dpbyw, <pp£(F)ap : after X dXeyeivbs-dXbyu) ivbeXexb* bXbKpavov 
6X4 k(o x£Xckv s. 

act; (11) : 

a 

between two liquids : ripapva, KcXapdfu XdpvyZ xaXdpy crxtJ'SaXa pbs 
reXaptbv £X advio ( = *£Xavvw) i 6va.p, dpapbaaw. 
before lingual : p pdpayxos Kdpyvov aKaptcptapbs ravdapvarbs rapdaaw 
rdptxos (pdpayl; tpdpvyj; x a p6$P a • X dKaX'/jcprj ax aX6s yd\a dd\a<r<ra 
K&Xados KaXdxrw araXdaaw (pdXaytj xdXa£u. 
after lingual : p dpdxvy depdxwv *6pa£ ocpapaytopai, lengthened 
Kvpypdpo : X cvXdica r)paXd\pcu dvXaKOS-xbXayos KiXados KoXdxTto 
pua.Xa.Kbs <pvXa£, 

1 

between two liquids : KvXlvdw bvlvrjpi , with compensation (17) bptvta. 
before X <ptXbpa f v ££axlvys KapKlvos k tv dp pa, Ktvddtapa-Klvaidos Kivu pbs. 
after p dptarepbs Kvptaaw aKyplxropat , X doXtxbs aKeXuppbs x^Xtf, v 
KlvaSos. 

v before X AkvXos : after p Kbpvfa Kopv<fr/j popvaaw £pd(a)w, X fjXvQov 
roXtixy, v 6vv£. Lengthened between two liquids x^wy. 

So sometimes between two consonants not liquid : a tyKara Ovydryp, 
t xlrvXos xlrvpov. 
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3. Lengthening: 

{a) metri gratia : 

before two short syllables (Homeric) : a becomes t| JfydOeos fypi- 
dovrai Videos Tyirepoirevs, esp. before liquid dTnjXeytiios TfXdKarrj 
fjXlparos ijptifm Tfvopir), and so € becomes q tycictws or ci OeiXbiredov, 
between two short syllables : c becomes t] infrvfios ; before liquid o 
becomes ov ipiotivio s, after it a> xedvoodos ; v becomes ru iXevdepos. 

(b) on analogy of the above : all prob. originally poetic : 
between two liquids o becomes a> koXwvtj Kopibvr). 
before a liquid o becomes <0 & ptiofj.cn or ov otiXat ovXafibs otfXios : c 
becomes €i ireipap irdpivda aeipivbs, elXtioj : a becomes tj TffiaXdypai 
TffJjOpls iffjjtioj, 

after a liquid : € becomes t] Kvp-r][3dfa. 


II. Consonantal. 

4. Initial Aspiration : 

(a) from false analogy : 

dXios fyfxa A. ijKQj fjfML on analogy of dXs Zpfia B. trjfii Zfrfiat, 
where * = 8 . 

2p<rai on analogy of fyoy, where * = F. 

dj dpbs dyrjs, ijfieis, tidwp vXdut tiirtip-tiwb or epos on analogy of Ijfh, 7 
dyos tifieis vo-fiLvrj, where ' = j. 

(b) without reason : prob. dialectic, cf. Att. £«$ A. IjXios larup 6pos : 
dSrjV dXojs dppxL-dpfids apTrdfa, ijytiofiat. 

elfxapfjAvrf etidoj etiw i&fiev. 
iepbs l fie p os lttttos. 


5. Reduplication : 

(a) repetition of the root : 

simply : dtcdtcrfra dpaplaKU ydpyapa yapyape&v fidjifiapos 6 X 0 X 6 £w, and 
so Kapicalpu). 

with Dissimilation (20) of 

(1) the reduplication : 

vowel-change : of quantity dyotybs dtcwKif) pjpfirjpa, dpovpa, of 
quality fiopfitipo) wopeptipa-wop^tipo), kuk 6 u. 
avoidance of double aspirate : T-fjdri, dwafilcrKU. 
repetition of the first syllable alone : iXeXlfru), (3op(3opvyfibs 
KopKopvyb. 
truncation : yXv. 

(2) the root : 

vowel-change, to t : drtrdXXw bur 6 s biriirTetia), 
vowel-lengthening (3) : infjrvfios, 
consonantal loss (35) : bapbdfrroj irtifiire. 
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(6) nasal reduplication : repetition of the initial consonant + 
ov ybyypos A. B. yoyytiXos, rovdopvfa, xop(p 6 \v^. 
cv (7) 8 ev 8 (XXu) 84v8pov : tv (11) tclyicXos xlpxXrjpx xlpvpypx : a (10) 
KaxX&fa K&x^yt vaairdtXy Tra<p\d£w. 
av (11) ydyyap.ov ydyypaiva, ravdapvcrrbs ravTaXbopai, xap<t>alvu 
TcafjL<pa\dio. \ 

Compensation (17) : 

ov = ot 8 ot 8 v£ iroixvtu) Touptcow, ov povpibv. 

cv = ci SeiSloicopai, cv rev 0 ls. 

av = at XaTXaxf/ paipdu) iranrdXy irai<p 6 .<T<T 0 ). 

(c) vocalic reduplication : repetition of the initial consonant + 

t (cf . 8[8u>) lu) : kIklvvqs yiyaprov, riralvu) tltp&gkw rirvoKopaL, SiSaxtf 
Ttdai(3dxr<ru)-Ti0a<r6s-TLdT}p.i Tid^vy-Tlrdy oiotipppiov Slfypat, xhrrw 
m<pati<TK(d f XiXaLopuu. — With loss of spirant in the reduplication : 
S lords (18) t<TK€ } in the root cnury, m both s typx (18), j ldxTU> t 
F labia. tovXos A. B. Itayi} Jwt) 6 x -Lovpos. 
c (cf . 868(dKa) : KeKpb<f>aXos ytyeios, rdravos rerpalvta Terpcpatvio, xix X os 
ptpaios-ptpyXos <p4\j/aXos. 

(d) reduplication after the root : repetition of the initial consonant 
before the termination : 

k 6 ,tto-kIk(j) KcpKls A. B. KplKO $, y ydpyaXos yiXyrj yopybs B., X Ka ^~ 
Xcdvw. 

P pavpdw poXpds : |i p^ppls pupos : F (23) eiXbw. 


6. Affrication : doubling of consonant for emphasis : 

(a) simple doubling of mute before the termination (cf. Appendix A.) : 
KdKKy XdKKOs TToSoKdKKT], with Dissimilation (20) tItOtj tvt66s Kdx<pos. 

(b) partial doubling: ‘Excrescence,’ addition of a consonant after 
the original consonant : 

(1) t suffixt to k or it after loss of initial s (32) : 

ctk becomes kt Krdopai icrelvu) icrels ktvtos, and so prob. Iktivos : 
so «tk = <r\ (21) = x® X0*pEXbs-xQ ( * }V * 

<rrr becomes irr xTdpvvpxu xrepbv ttIXov irrbp0os xrb po pai irn5w : 
so cnr = <r$ (21) = <j>0 &<p0ai 8t<p06pa <p0dvu <p0tyyopxu <p$clp<d 
<p0bvos. 

And on this analogy without loss of s : 
x = X® x 06 s. 

•tt = itt irralu) irreXty xr6pvy xr'fjoooj irrlxTOO) tto6 w xrbXepos 
TT6X IS TTTVOOIO I <|> = 4>0 t<p0ipos 6<p0aXp6s 4>06is. 

(2) j suffixt to Media and assimilated (19) : 

y+j = l tftpos 6£os l>oifrs, and so 8 +j dlftXos dplfrXos ptfra. 

P + j = pS abroKdpbaXos pbdXXto pbiw Mp8a KoXbpbaiva j>dp8os 
froipdos. 
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(3) Media suffixt to Nasal before Lingual : <5 ivdpa, d/jfiXUricw dp.- 
/3Xt$s ijfjfiXaKOv (cf. dpPporos 7 apfids pearjp^pla, pipfiXeTcu 
fJLt/JLpXWKa). 


B . Change : 

I. Vocalic : 

7. Interchange of 0 and e . 

(а) « = T| : 

dtopos dujros lcri)—dr)fju. 
yuXeds — pXrjfia. 
duj'fl dwpds — dyj/JL&v. 

KU(f>6s — K7)<fyfiv. 

fl&XvS fMTjXlS. 

6kt&-(3X(i)hos — fiXrjp. 

Tribyiov — irrjybs. 
irwpTjrfc — 1T7)p6s. 

&k6s — ijicw. 

So » = € (30) : 

aiupa — ddpw, 
ipiuiX'fi — elXtw. 
fjubXwrf/ — p^Xas. 
vdyyaXa — v^Krap. 
v&Kap—vtKvs, 

6p€(T-K(pOS — K€lfJLCU. 

An d so ou = ( : vovffos — viojiai, irXouros — irXetos. 

(б) o = € : 
doXX^s — deXXifa. 
dop — delpw. 
dwX6o $ — tt Xelos. 
po6XofJLcu — (StXrepos. 

fipOVT'f) j Sp^fliO. 

fipbros — pptras. 

70/5765 B. — dyelpoj. 

5v6<po$ £6<po s — lo-dve^ 5 &<f>vpo$ 

Kvtjxis \f/^<f>os, 
do&v — dedopcu. 
dodavaro — 56aro. 

50K€ 6w dOKCW d^KOpOU. 

doX t*6s — ivdeXex^s. 




ddpos — dipw. 
dovtu) — devvdfa. 
ddprop — dptiru). 
i£-o6Xij — elXiw. 
Tjvoptt) — dvipos. 
0o6s dop6s — 0£w. 
k6X af — ic 6 XXa». 
kopt6s — Kevriu). 
Xofids A. — X£(3t]s. 
Xoyydfa — X^ 7 os. 
Xof6s — X^ x/hoj. 
X6xos — Xexos. 

fxddlOS / UdlfJLVOS . 
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fiApOS — fJL^pOS. 

irofj.<t>6s — Tr£}M(pt£. 

vb<rros — vio/xai. 

xbvos — xivopai. 

vbros — viu. 

iropeiv irdpPTj — irepdw. 

656s — Z5a<pos. 

xdprrf — xeLpu>. 

656vrf — idea. 

xbaOi 7 — irbos. 

oXoolrpoxos — elXvio. 

xobs — v65tj. 

b/xbpyvvfu — dpApr yw. 

f>6x9os — 6p€x0io>. 

o/jl 6 s — Bv. 

<rCkr)-Tcop56 w — xipdopxu. 

6ira — Hit os. 

<TKoxiuj — ffKtxTopai. 

bxadbs BnXov 61 rrdoj — Bxo/xcu 

<Tr6p.fios — <tt 6 <Pu). 


<rr6pvvfu — (Trtpvov. 

tiriffdtv — iwL, 

<TTpoyyu\os — (rrpefryoficu, 

6pyd£w — Bpyov. 

GTpbpfios — CTTpbfplO. 

BpKOS — Bpicos. 

<r<f>o5pbs — atpcbwbs. 

opprij — Bpfjia B. 

t 6 £ov t 6 ttos B. — riK/xap. 

6pvvpu — Bpvos. 

ropbs — reperifa. 

Bppos — t-fxrai. 

Tpbxis — rpb t«. 

Bpxa/ios — tpxoficu. 

<p\oi6s <f>\btO. 

opx&s — tpyw. 

<pbpos — { ptfio/xai . 

dxets 6xvp6s — £x w tyvpbs. 

x 6 (o—xboj. 

iro\£u> — tt4Xu. 

Xpfa* 5os — xpeperLfa' 

tto\l 6 s — 7re\6s. 


So oi = ci : 


touca — eUdov. 

oXktos — iirelyu). 

icXotbs — kXcIo). 

(TTOLXOS (TTelxW. 

KOLfJL&d ) — K€ipai. 

tolxos — reixos. 


8 . Interchange of o and a : 


(a) o> = d (Ion. r\) : 


dxo-(p<I}\tos — <f>rjXboj. 

kujXov — kX&w. 

(3 ojpbs — prj/xa. 

KuiXbu) — kt)X4 w. 

SilOKU) lUK'b StdKOPOS. 

K&fjLT} — (crdofiai. 

dtuXby ios — ijXbyr). 

Xwltav Xorrbs — Xrjtov, 

6G>kos — 6aKos. 

TTTUXTO’W WTlfaffO). 

dtbpUyj' — ( TT'fjfUtiV . 

{>&£ A. — jtijyvvpA. 

6(bpa£ — Bpavos. 

B .—/*<£{. 

dujxBels — drjyoj. 

( TK&TTTU ) (TtcfjXTb). 

6d)\p — rbOrjira. 

cr/iw5tf — < Tfxdoj . 

luyr) — dyvvpu. 

<rCi>pa — ffjjua. 

Kara-o’&xw 'J'UM'bs — \j/doj. 

birep-ipyj — fybeis. 

X 
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<f>(byb) — <p7jy6s. &pa — ij/Jitpa. 

<p(i)pta/i6$ — <f>apos. &XP&* — dxXbs. 

Xwpls—xvpos. 

So ov = d (Ion. tj) : Kpovvi 5 — Kpfyr], fiovvos—fify B. 

So « = a (30) : 

dldwpu — ddvos. Twddfa — arduOakot. 

Kifrin] — Kdirru). diKvs — dm. 

<rti)p6s — <ralpu). 

(b) o = a before double consonant (cf. 1 6<rra<pls — derails) ; 
&Kpis — d/cpos. 6<rraKos — doTa^ds. 

6 &s — d^lvT). 


9 . a from o or c before a close vowel : 
ai from 01, cf. Lat. oitor — atvvfuu : 

KOucfiXXit) — Kaudas. otros — aX<ra. 

ai from «i, cf. * Kelvw — xalv w, Lat. venio — fialvw, re-cens — kcuv6 $, r(e)lu 


— tpLiraios : 
dipit) — daLpw. 
el — al. 
iicet — Kat. 
elXiu) — alpiu). 
etfu — aluiv. 
iirelyw — alyavir}. 

Keipla — Koupos . 

av from ov, cf. Lat. ovo — atfw B, 
tvtoi — iviavrbs. 

/cdXws — KaXavpo \f/. 


Kelio — Kaiddas. 

Kpeluv — Kpalvu), 

Kfaetpos — Kinraipos. 
p, ivos — pjaivofjjax . 

<rel(t) — <ratK(t)vl£w jalvti). 

(TTelpit) — <r iralpu >. 

relvit) — TTporaivl raivla rtTalvti). 

ob obv — a$. 
obpos A. — atipa. 


So 7(o)vp6s— yav\6$, rpe(v)(t)—TpavX6s f ( = *xovX6s)— xavXi&dovs. 

And so *ai/, *aF, from *ov, *oF : 

61s — alyvTrtds atwoXos. ttoIt} irroio) — iraiti). 

dlta—dltt) B. x^os— Xv^u). 

oltovbs — alerds. 


av from cv : 
ebXdfca — a8\a£. 
etfXijpa — atiXrjpa. 
evplcrKU) — diravpdit). 


etixopuu — a-vx^u. 
Xevp6s — Xavpa. 

X(e)by% B. — XavKavlr). 
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10. a from Sonant Liquid before Consonant : 

(a) from Vowel + Liquid : 

(1) op pairieiv <nrarlXrj t cf. ffSaros. 

op before Labial : dXXoScwrfo Amos Apaflos avroKdftdaXos. 

(2) € X frXrj. 

ey. before Guttural : dya-vaxriu) SdicrvXos KdKaXa-irodoKdiacij kclkSs, 
dxnvLa iXaxts Kdxpvs ttclx^ s ardxvs. So before original Guttural 
fjLd<T<r<») t crdfa ora Xdaeu) <r<pd£w rdtracj, diddffKW. 
cv d- neg. copul., d-, before Dental Arep avdra £ kclt 6 v iXdrrj apart* 
irardeau), irfatddfit) <rxdfa A* (3ddos irddos t before Sibilant A<rts 
yacrfip boats adats. 

cp before Labial : bdirrco Xdirri , 4Xa<pp6s <rra<f>vXi ). 

( b ) from Liquid + Vowel : 

(1) po raxts. 

vo dyadls Aptfies fXa <pos : po dXew. 

(2) vc a(3p6s dfivLov dper if dpiarepbs dp'uevrifp. 
pc Avdpunros Aprafws drt£o/Jiai Axpi» 

(3) Xa (11) d<f>t<r<rw y dvos A. 

Before a double Consonant the vowel sometimes appears as o (8) : 
from po 6v0os 6p<pv7) 6ax°* faXlfw, vc 6ppt a. 


11. a (i, v) through neighbouring Liquid : 

(a) a 

(1) from c before 

p dpyaXios Apva Aparjv drdp draprrjpds fidpaOpov ylyaprrov iyadpatos 
tcdp tcdpa aapx^os vdpKTj 6ap 6apos (pdpfiaKOV, and so bapbd{p)irru i 
KapKcUpw. 

\ dX4rj &Xtj &XifS - 8\ts-aXl<TKO fiat- &Xv<r is dXLvbu) AXo£ AvaXros (3dX\u> 
yaXifvrf BdXiru ira Xddrj crdXos cradWco <paXX6s. 
y - Ayyos dyadXrf dvdyatf ydyyXtov. 
v Aveu) dvbta raveiai-ravtu <p0dvco. 
p dfidu) dafid rdfiKTos. 
from o before 

p aprjfitvos ApKTos dppwbio) dpx& s fidpaJ- ydpyaXos ydpyapa yapyape <hv 
Sa pddvoj elfiapfidvTf aapbla irdpBevos Trdpvoip ttctt apeiv airapydta 
rapcrds rap<pvs riaaapes <pap4rpa. 

\ dXdalvw AXXofj. at dXtpdvw dvaXbto (3dXe ddXafios adXws fidXa fiaXa- 
k6s <TKaXrjv6s CKdXoip araXls (ptyaXos. 
v dvla Kavaxh %av06s iras <rdvv as airdvis rtravos. 
p Afia Apfiwv ydyyafxov-ydfjtos yafi<f>r)Xat bafid^w r a ft Las. 
from v before X KaXivbtofiai. 

(2) from c after 

p Arpa/cros fipafievs fipaxts bpafidv fiairlfa arpdyi ; rpairiu). 

X tyXabov Xdyvos Xd£ Xdxeta. 
p fiaddo) fiaKpds fiaretu fidrtov. 
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from o after 

p fadawvylpa arpd^Xos. 

X \dffK(a, 
p fJia<rxdXij. 

from v after p pd£w p&pupos, X y\d(pu. 

(3) between liquids from 

( Xdp.TTT) XdfATTU) XdpKOS fldvBaXoS fiavddvu pi&UTlS pAppapos fidpTVS 
Tipap.ua. 

o fipdyxos pdXevpov-fiapaluo). 

(6) 1 

(1) from a before 

p ffKiprdw. 

X <ttIX(3<i} <prXrp-^i. 
v wXludos <nctv06s. 

p <TKip,f3d£u. 

from c before 
X deudiXXt 0 fXX«. 

7 - ylyyXvpos KiyicXldes Kiyxduu , and so kikvs . 
v kIklvuos, 
p Ipdnou. 

from t| before p <mpos, 7 - afilyyw, p <tklptttu. 
from o before X thaos-lXapds, 
from v before X \f/iX6s. 

(2) from a after p Opl£u Kpi^oj. 

from c after p d/cpif 3t}s fiptdco, X 7 Xlxopai iXeXlfa <pXtpw. 
from o after p p.l<rx°$» 
from v after X Xiirropat. 

(3) between liquids from 

c pXtpdfa dptyicbs 6<ttX iy% jttp<pa (ppipAacropai, q iXIuuw. 
o pXXros plvda pLudos puvvdw pivvpbs. 

(c) V 

(1) from a before p <nnjpa9os-<r<pvpd5€s-(T<pvp6v, X iajXa kvXi£ 

p rtippos. 9 

from c before p Sipopat irrtpopai, y yvurf. 
from o before 

p KjjppLS-Kvpripd^w Kvpiu) Kvplaau KdpTij Kvprds wiavpes <nr vpdltu 
<rrtf/>a£ A. 

X KvXXds TTvXr) (TKtiXXb). 

V TVVVOVTOS. 

p alavpu'ipnjs KoddpaXou irdparos. 

( 2 ) from a after p ppvxaopai , p dpAaa w pvddu pvara^ pvctIXtj. 
from < after p dptm-u. 

K 
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from o after p PpvXios-inr6f3pvxa irptiXces-irpfrravis Tpv<paXeui i v 
p fivarCXTf-fivrrurrds. 
from 1 after p arpvtpvbs rptfa. 

(3) between liquids from o p.dXrj <papvy(. 


12. Radical open vowel becomes close : 

(а) t from 

a dlacrw kIvUwos ktL£w, a £t'0os and^s. 

t| dfw B.-foy Bts t ( dialvw <rx^w <p9ivw. 

« irlva;, o #cfs. 

So Ci (31) from < orelpw. 

(б) v from a Tvy/x-^-ird Ka. 

So «v (31) from € rtvxi’t-Tvyx'U'u-TVKos, o ddevx^s-ivdvK^ojs, 1 TrevK&\tp.os. 


13. 1 before double consonant from 

a tKpia-irirepiKTalvofMi finrrd^w Ittv6s. 

c txrepos Xucpupls tLktu), Idpticj-Zfa) <TKl8vapwu x^ L ^ s t dupdipa ftnros, 
dlcrdv 6ei8lcnco/iai lorly Kta<r6s viacropxu, and so originally tdios 
rlavpes. 


14. v (a) between two consonants : 

(а) v from a pv$6s 8vtttu) Ktiiretpos-KfoeXXov <ric6<pos avxyb s <r<p6j^a t 

o doidvl- icrdiros /ctf/cXos tvt$6s. 

(б) a from c irardvr), o icpbparov raireivds ipdfryavov-cpaTvyj. 


15. Assimilation of Vowel : 

(а) final a in Prepositions assimilates preceding c or o : ivL — dvd 
re pi — irapd irorl — Kara, 

(б) initial *F changes a following vowel to v : from a vp6s vypds fidojp, 
€ tifipts-lryify ixpalvu), o tiwap vTnfjvrj tiwvos. So following *F changes 
the vowel to v : a 8\jyj Kvtw, o pdas, 1 five\6s. 


16. Dissimilation of Vowel : to avoid concurrence or juxtaposition of 
similar vowels : change of 

(a) the former : 
c + € become a + c de-ja. 
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v + v become t + v IX fa Xiypfa fxurruXXto tpTrvto \ptdvp6s, or o + v <5Xo- 
Xtifa ropijvr) tpopvpto. 

(b) the latter : 

a + a become a + > drtraXXw. 

0 + 0 become o + 1 6i<tt6s birtTrevta. 
v + v become v + e b^vpeypia. 


17. Compensatory Lengthening : 

(a) a diphthong ending in v becomes a long vowel : 

av = d (Ion. T|) i^p dicpodo/iai d<rai yrjdtio ivTjcravds 1}ia ijX&Yr) 

1 )tfa Kijd)6r)s va 6s. 

ov = to pitara toretX'fj, and so from original tv (7) froptfa juta/ws dXotfxbios 
jxbopLai rpww tfxaXebs <p<x> s x&°pjat &\kcl. 

So €V = T| = l (11) lv£u. 

(b) one of two consonants is dropt and the preceding vowel length- 
ened or diphthongised : 

(1) the first consonant is dropt and the vowel 
lengthened : before original 

\V tnrX'fjP, 8|i pXipAfa (11), 0s KPtarj putros. 
vX peoyTXbs (11), w taros iXipbta. 

o*P dicplpfa, «rp Xdpbs, <r\ <n r^Xaiop xfX tot x*X6s, crv ypla brl^pop 
ytovla wifi, crp rjfieh fj/ios Ktaptos I/x&tiop ifiepos tplpti s £vptrj bpLeis. 
diphthongised : with ending 

i before original vs els eh, pp Xal/xa clputppLiprj, <r8 dpatSos 
XolSopos, crp etpto A., <rv Kalpvptxu f>alp<o clpeica, <rp etfia elpU, 
F\ elXairtp-r} etXrj. 

v before original <rv y ovp&s xXofayjs. 

(2) the second consonant is dropt and the vowel 
. lengthened before original 

v after X puXa\ jf. 

S after p xiP&PpVi I 4 &fios. 

F after X miX^f tttjX6s vXtj, v pJarb s, s t<ros KovitraXos. 
j after X k£X6 j. 
diphthongised : with ending 
i before original 

v after p X elXtta ptelXixos x €l Xos. 

S after p beiprf} elp-fjp xoipos. 

F after 8 delSta eTSap, p Kcupb s etpy], X elXap etXrj, v elpotrltp i/XXos 
trretpbs Kowbs x o ‘ pt £> K* Xatptds. 

j after p etpto B. iretpa relpta tpdelpta xdpojp, v Palp to weipa retina. 
v before original 

v after X povXopuu odXa ovX-fj odXos B. 
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% after p tcovpos o\fpos-r6, 

F after 8 0eovS^ j ovoas, p vevpov Oovpos ofipos B. C-, X <rau\o$ 
<pavXos ij-ovXr) ovXe-ovXos A., v iXativu KpovvSs , 9 TrpovaeXtio. 

(c) the nasal before another consonant is dropt and the preceding 
vowel lengthened or diphthongised : 
lengthened before original nasal + 

k klkvs <rpuKp6s t ^ ciyaXbeis, \ tx&p* 
r ftropy 8 drjdtbv x«Xr5c£v x*fy>a, 0 prjaaa (UptOu) 10 tis Adj. 
it Xiirapfy (TKtxwv, <j> <nct<fyrj <rTt<pos . 
diphthongised : with ending 
t before original nasal + 

k aUdXXut deucav&ofJLcu clicij ipeltcu) rebcta />oik6s , y atyXrj at% 9 
X M 0i X 6s - 

T KdTCUTVl ; KpelffCWV Kp€lTT6oflCU 9 8 dcLSiO, 0 7T X&lfflOV fWdp TTCiafia. 

ir alirvs KpaiirdXT) Kpaurvbs Xatxf/rjpbs Sciitpov ipdircj, (3 pat(36s 
fidipSos, <f> dupaupv'/js dXei<f>cj. 
v before original nasal + 

y avyrf Kpavy^j <rrpctiyo/j.cu (rrpoQ0o s, \ atixfy kclvxV- 
t oirrdu), 8 cd0fc £ov06s. 
v yavffbs dofriro s, p povp&v, <J> kovQos. 

(< d ) a root ending in a nasal loses the nasal and lengthens the vowel : 
cv = a (Ion. t|) ddw prjXos tmTrjdts-ri) paipdct-pdofiai-pTjTis Trjpa . 

op = 0 did pa. 


II. Consonantal. 

18. Initial Spirant appearing as Rough Breathing. 

(o) ■: 

al/M alvu SKXofuu &\t 4 p.a &pm) B. 

25os ets iXlKTj Hvos iirrd Zttqj ipprjvevs ad0ivrrjs. 

ijpu- 1} pws. 

trjpu tXaos Ipds tcrrrjpu. 

6 odds 6 Xk 6 s SXos bpp'f] tippos A. 

tiei vlbs-d s CXij vpijv. 

jidxrw few piyos j>Unj fidy xos jiQvc f. 

(6) F: 

alpiu)-dX^s airToei ri$j. 

iavbs-b'vvpi id<p0ij Z8va etXrj ctreic a iiabv iXcip iXUr<rw ?X#c« fXpivs 
%Xos ZpKOs tpcr) lair epos iarla evplaKUj. 

Xepai Xku). 
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SXpos opdcj Sppos B. 

v(36s tippis-vyi^s irypos Vdup tiirap far'fjvv) v<palvcj. 
pdpdos padivbs pq.5ios paipbs palvu pdicos ptiru-plirru prjyvvpi prjpa 
ftTjvtJ; t>l£a plov }>oik6s ptifa pvpxi-pvabs pvopai, 

(«) j 

dyos, 

eroTpos 

ijpTl 7) via ?)Trap. 

VfJLCIS vap.lv 7]. 

&pa. 


19. Assimilation : 

(a) of the former consonant : 

Guttural 

weakened : k before 8 tybis, \ before 8 Xlydrjv or p, pptypa. 
sharpened before t : y &ktLs vdxrap oIktos (pXuKraiva, \ Xticrpov. 
dentalised : y before r a drrw, before v dvoiraXl£u> bvbtpos. 

Dental 

weakened : with anaptyctic vowel £/3 bopos. 
assibilated : before Guttural aatcbs <pdaya.vov yXlaxpos, Labial 
Xlairos pAa<pa oa<ppalvopai t p dapevos Ktfcaapxu deapbs iretapa, 
vaplvj), s Xiaabs. 
gutturalised : 8 yXvKvs, 

Labial 

weakened : it dpbrjs ifppXaKov, <J> before Lingual ppdaaw ppdxe 
Pptypa Pptpaj pptdu) ppbuj pXdptj pXaardvu, 
sharpened : P before v aTiXirvbs, before r diroaKoXvirro) &tttu 
XlirTopxu aKdirru) aKTjplTrropat xplfWTopai. 
nasalised : it 6p.pxt, p before v dpvbs yvpvbs aepvbs rtpepva, <f> be- 
fore v pdpvbs, 

K- 

before Dentals becomes v ppovr-fj ytvro rM<a tvvtXos, and so 
before original j pa.lv oj. 

before Linguals becomes y yXdyos yXijxuv or p ppaxfc pptras- 
ppbros tp.ppa.pAv a pXifX^ pXlrov pXlrrw pXibaicu), 

$ completely assimilated before Liquids : p iwlppodos (and so 
frdXrj = *&XXtj, *&<tXtj), v ivvta Zvvvpu fibvvvpu. kIklvvos Kovvtw, 
p &p.p.es Koppubu. 

F completely assimilated before Linguals : dvappvio ipprjvopoaKbs- 
iroXtippTjvos Tepipprjd^s iXXedavol. 

So with a vowel intervening : v is assimilated to following original 
y yvpvbs, p to following v vlv. 


A 
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(b) of the latter consonant : 

Tenues : 

after « : r is labialised <nriXds <nroXds, with Metathesis (24) \f/dp 
\f/tdfa; ir is weakened da(3o\os, dentalised arddiov arpovdos. So 
after original s : k is weakened before p y pd<fxa ypT<pos ypoptpds 
ypvrrj, \ y\d<pa) yXvcpa), v yvbcpot ; kt is weakened iplybovicos. 
after p a Labial is weakened : ir tappoi, <f> dripi 3w ddppos tcLpfii^ 
icbpvppos KpdjjL^rf-Kpo/JL^bu) 6/j.ppi/ws dpfipos arippcj crrbp^os arpbp 

(3os TIJfApOS. 

v is labdacised after X iXX 6 s Subst. 6 \\vfu, and after original s 
XdpKos . 

| after p becomes 8 Zpbio. 

Spirants are completely assimilated : 
s after p &\J/oppos tppw 6 ppo s bppbs, p tcpbppvop. 

F after k (kkos piKKbs, v ippii tuj ippoalyaios, $ iirlaauTpop. 
j after X dXXopai dXXos (pvXXov, v tpprj(f>ip, s piaaopai irrlaato. 

So with a consonant intervening : k after original ys is weakened 
play 03 , after original 8s is aspirated irdax^ 

(c) of both consonants, the first a Guttural or Dental, the second F 

OTjl 

(1) tF become <r<r riaaapft, = initial $ adicos oapryivri <reGr\ ok a^fnepov 
or Dor. Att. r rrjXLa rrjres tvptXos rvplabw. 

(2) Tenuis or Aspirate + j become (rcr : 

K j aiaau) doaarprbp bpdaaopat ivLaauj KoXoaabs Xevaaaj Xvaaa pbaat a 
6aaa 6aae Traupdaau) irdaaaXos tt iaau) Tviaaa 7 rr^aaw rdaaoj <ppdaau> 
cppLaaio. 

\J dpapuaaw yXCbaaa ddXaaaa-dpaaau Trruaaio rapdaauj. 
rj ipiaao) Kpbaaai irpbaau) rbaaos, = initial s aa. 

Bj fiijaaa (3uaabs iclaaa Kiaabs piaaos iraaaut irXaaa<o. So Kptarj = 
*KpL0jrj. 

Media + j become J : 

yj yXafa ypvfa A. ipwafapai $cm Xdfapai pafa 6 fa s vXdfa {A fa A. 
ardfa a<pdfa <pvfa. 

8 j &o fa fa- pa fa irifa mi fa irp&ifa-xOifa pi fa B. j>lfa axdfa A. B. 

XdXafa xtfa. 


20. Dissimilation : to avoid 

(a) concurrence of similar Dentals : assibilation of 

r before r dpiarcpb s kiWis pvotIXtj or 6 dladu dad pa. 

8 before r Vorojp paarbs pearbs dpoarbs tiarepos or 6 iadLoj. 

0 before r (3XaaTdpu oTarpos or 0 ladpbs bXiaddpw. 

(b) juxtaposition of Liquids : XX become vX dpdpSaXos , w become Xv 
XIkpop. 
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(c) juxtaposition of Aspirates : 

(1) the first is sharpened : 

XX KaXxalvdj, \Q Kodopvos X^Kidos-rj aiceOpos (and so originally kIttcl 
kpIott]), x<fr Khrcpo S Ktjxik’f) KOV<pOS. 

«x reixos, 60 reBp&s tt}0os (and so TvjXeBdup), e* Taxpos A . T&tppos 
rtypa rv<p(jj (and so originally drtppu). 

+X Traxfa tttjxvs tttvx^, irdpOevos velBui irfrBos vlBos vbBos 
TcvBpAjv irvvddvofiou , <M» dira<pl<rKU). 

So with final weakening (28) after sharpening of the first 
aspirate : x4> wpaXos, rpvyq rpij £, <j>x ireXa 70 S irvyi ) vtipyos, 
<l>0 irijp8a£. 

More rarely the first aspirate is weakened : \0 dyaBos, 6x SoXixos, 

4>e poBpos. 

(2) the second is sharpened : 

X6 x aT ^ w > ®x BBXaKos (and so after final aspiration, 29, Bpiyicbs), 
»+ Bdirru), <J»x <t>tXaKa, +9 (pdrvr). 

More rarely the second aspirate is weakened : 0x BiXy<a Biyydpw, 

<j>X (pefryco, <|n|> <f>4pP<j) <f>Xl(3o). 


21. Aspiration of Tenuis through neighbouring Sibilant or Liquid : 

(а) preceding s aspirates 

K &rxaros l<rxds Icrx^ov <rxa5a>v <rxd£u A. B. <rxe5/a ox^Xls (cf. 32 
Xa/4a£ etc.). 
t <r0tvo$. 

nr <r<paddfa-<T<f>ov8ijX7} <r<f>atpa-<r<pvpa <r<f>dXXu) a<papayiopaL-<r<ppiydu 
(r<plyy(d. 

(б) following p aspirates 

K pXrjxpd* Xtxptos P^XP 1 (cf. 29). 
r 0pi8aJ;-BfHva£-0piov 6pl\f/ Bpijvru vdBpa£. 

(c) following v aspirates (cf. 29). 

K dpdxvy dx v V B. Xdxrn X&x vo * '*&X V '0 v pt>X vv <rvxv6s rix v ^ 
nr aX(pvl8Lor-dKpaL<t>vy)t-d<t>v<ti, 

So before p : k aXxjph l^XF^ % Xaxpbs. 


22. Assibilation of Dental before a close vowel : 

(a) before 1 : t dpe\f/i6s diairpfoios et/com tyi d icd<rts Xchrtos fttpvcri x6<ns 
TTfdffioSf 6 diirXdffios-'irXalatop ipvaip^-ipwlTrtXar. 

(b) before v : r dijavpor vLavper <ru aupP^pevs crvpoj. 


23. Vocalisation of F : 

(a) v from Ft (cf. 31) before consonant : dvr pi] Tripvat Trjfoios, and 
combining with preceding vowel ipiavrbr evXdica evXi} etfXrjpa 
oCros. 
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(b) v from F before 

vowel : efXifo, dxoXatfw avdra afopbu), &ko6w Xovuj. 

consonant : yavpos dad pa KaXavpo\j/ TufxujffKio raXavpivos x a v po *> 

xXed/iw v. 


24. Metathesis : 

(o) of vowel + liquid : 

(1) simple Metathesis : from original 

op dpaibs arpaxbs fipadus Kpalvu) Kpanrvbs tcpdppr] KparalXew Kpdros 
faufibs frdTTu rpdfus Tpaaid (ppdcrcrw. 
cp dpdaKU) f}p4(j>o s ip4<r<T(t> icpdicu) pt£w A. B. ftOos ^xw rpivia rptyv. 
op dfipo/rdfra fipbpos B. ftporbs ybyypos dpbvos Kpopfib ut Kpbra<poi 
Kpbrot Kpbnav irpb£ irpbs f>o<f>4(a arpovdo s xpoid xpbvos. 
vp dvriKpd 6p6<r<r<a 6<ppus rpvftXiov tppvdcnropai (ppvvr). 
oX fipftXaKov kXalu Xaxapbs Xairl^u Xd(pvpa xXddrj xXd£co irXdvrj 
xXartfs B. tpXavpos, dX Xfias. 

«X iXe^alpopai iXXebavol <f>X4 a>. 
oX IxlxXoov icXbvos xXobvt)s. 
vX yXviciJS \6 kos. 
av kvcuttu), av pp'fjprj. 

(V Kvt<pas. 
ov dvotraXlfa vbdos. 
w Kwfdopai. 

(2) with vowel modified by the liquid (11) to 
a : from original 

(p dxpds fipaxvs Kpdvos dpdbupaipos darpanov ftdfibos VTpdirTU) rer- 
palvw, op SpdKOJv ipfUpaptva Kpdvov fid k os arparbs. 
cX yXdyos elXairlvrj Xdoios irXddw, oX Xdpsrrj. 
cv yvddos. 
i : from original 

op dpi - <r<t>piydw , cp Kplvcj orpupvbs rpipw, op frlfa, vp KpUos. 
oX KXiatr) xX/w, cX fiXLrov. 
v : from original 

cp Si axpbcrios irpvpvbs, op apapvaaia (ppvyiXos. 
cX dvafSXbw. 

(3) with vowel lengthened by the liquid (3) : from original 

ap faldtos XP&Vf *P tpypos ippTjvo^o<TKbs-~f>Tjvi^ Kpryirls vp^Oio fnj/m, 
op pi(3pib<rKO) SpwiTTw iporb B. KpwfiuXos Kponrlov Kpwcrabs fxodibs 
ffrp&wvfUy vp rpvrdvr). 

oX KdxXrjt X'bprj TXijvat, cX Xrjvos irXrplos (TKXrjpbs xXi)5os, oX BXuxtku) 
kXw6u). 

av Op-fiaKU), cv yvfotos, iv vUrj irvlyu. 
cp rpl) y<t). 
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(4) with vowel both modified and lengthened by the liquid : to 
a (Ion. tj) : from original c yprjtis 7rpd<r<ra>, o Tpavfjs. 

I : from original a Uptdos rdpiyos <pplKrj (TKvlyj /, c 8ptpu$ Kpidij icpids 
irptVOS irplii) fHTT-f) XP l(i) &yXl0€S fu v6s <tkvit6s. 
tJ from original < ypv ipvKu, o ypvXos 8pvs, 

(b) of liquid + vowel : from original 

pa ApSis apirdfa, pc tppa A. , po 6pyvia irdpKrjs <p6ppuy£ } pi idpKos, pv 
(pupuj. 

Xa &Xirvi<rros dX<pdvw a \<p6s (3aXf3ls f Xc adfXyu aveXyfy, Xo ir6Xi s- 
toXiJs <PoXk6s. So from X« with modification (11) AXyos. 
va dvQpaJ-, vo dp<paXos x°* vl Z ( = *X° Vm Fdj). 

(c) complex Metathesis involving a liquid : 

of 2 letters vdpdn j{, of 3 dicppos icdpivos piXos Trvvi- rdcppos, of 4 dfuQpos 
iTT7jyK€Vl8€S. 

(d) Metathesis of non-liquids : 

(1) of s + Mute : 

otc become { : /{os ijaivu i-avdos {«vos {epos {^w {/<pos tjvXov %6v 
%vpov. 

nr become \f/a0vpos \palpw \f/aKds \pdp xj/iyw xj/evSfy \pi<pos 

\f/riXa<pd(ti \J/td£w \f/iX6s \j/Lvopa t 1 p6a \poXo s \f/o<pos \f/vXXa yf/vxfy 
Conversely, of Mute + $ : #<rxaros. 

(2) of Fi into cu (23) etiSw etiKrjXos evv $ edtns edptis etix 0 /** 11 = av (9) 

avSrj auX'/}-avX6s-aticnos a0{w. 

(3) of consonants with vowel between airto-Krjs <tkott£u, and with 
consonant also between <nrdXa£. 

(4) of aspiration : 

become kO Kpidr), and so kktctos. 
become Ok 0pd<r<ru). 

r<J> become Oir 0dX itcj 0€pdir(av 0pvirruj TiOrpra, or Op 0\ (ip.fi pa. 


25. Labdacism : change of p to X : 

(a) initial : Xc uyf/ijp6$ Xa/t/s Xdaios Xiyw B. X£ki0os-& X£ir<a Xtjvo s Xvttti 
Xi W a. 

(5) between vowels : dytXrj dKaX^<prj &Xrj yoyytiXos dfXeap SrjXtopcu 
8oXix6s £0£X(t) eiXtio iXa<pp6s eXelv 7]u.aXd\pcu SdXacraa 0 €lX6tt€8ov 
0oX6s KaXdirrcj KeXaivbs KeXapufa KrjXov KoXdxTU) KoXoiSt KoXo<f><hv - 
KoXvpfidto fUXa0pov p£X(*> prjXov B. puXa^-o poXo(3p6s poXtivu) puXtj- 
pQXos-p&Xvs dfieXSs odX a ovXif) irbXepos tttLXov adXos atXivov <ricdXo\p 
(TKoXoiriv8pa <TKbXo\p crpiXat; cmiXdcrcru avXdw ttjX dyeros toXvttt] vXdw 
XdXafa x^Xis x € Xi8ibv x/Xioi \pr)Xa<pdu). 

(c) before consonant : d0£Xyw a\8alvu a\K^ AXirvurros dpaXSvvuj dpiXyta 
dpoXytp yiXyrj SevSLXXu) tXSopcu iX0etv 0dXir<a 0iXyta k£XXw kvXX6s 
6Xk6s 6XXvpi irdXXw aiXpa. 
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{d) after consonant : dp.TXaKe'iv d<f>Xot<rp6s pXacrrdva KdxXrj^ fcXaSdur- 
eofxau icXda icXinra k\1(3clvos rcXafa vai/KXrjpos Tck&fo) nXitca arXeyyls 
<pXiya x^V^ 0 * ")£Xo6vi js. 


26. Dentalism : velar guttural palatilised : 

(a) k j (for k F) becomes rj (19) = r (32) before 
a tt&vtcl xoralvios, € Tivre ri riXXa riXtrov riff (rapes revpdofiat , T] 
rijXe rrjXtiyeTos, i nvdacra tLs-tIs rla, v &vtv£, 
liquid ArrXos rirpov. 

{b) yj (for yF) becomes 8 / (19) = l (19, dialectic) before a iwifapia 
£&\J/, or 8 (32) before 

« 5a (= *8ia) SiXeap SeX<f>ds SeaTSrrjs Sevpo 65eX6s , x\ S^Xopai, o 86x/uos, 

V SllTTO). 

liquid ISvSopai. 

( c ) \j (f° r X* 7 ) becomes 0/ (19) = 0 (32) before 
a d&XXuj, c iOiXa deppbs-dipos. 


27. Labialism : k F = irF (19) = mr tnnos Snnas = v (35). — In Xttos 

dXXo5ax6$ OeonpSnos inifdcpeXos the F belongs to the termination. 

(а) kF = ir before 

a acrndXados ipnaLos fyrap wdXai-ndXiv ndpvo^/ nardatra rnarlXr), a 
ivotHi n do pat. 

< Sv<TTip<f>eXos iawepos deaniatos niXa Tip ire view niropes anivSa. 

0 («) atnoXos aXXo5ax6s Spina ivvina inopat inos ipelna 6eonrp6nos 
tiros Xdpna XeLna ninav A. B. Totvif nbrpos xoO <tto86s t6vos B. 
rpina. 

1 danls A. vibpont ntvvros nlavpes crntvd^p. 

v &pnv( ntiavos <rwvp6l£a. 

t Idnra pdpma TT-fi<r<ru pdnra. 

p ifapnpe da n pan Ides nplapat nptvos , v lnv6s. 

With metathesis <TKF=<nr = \|/ tytd i\f/6s Kop\f/6s \j/a<papbs \pi<pos 
ip7)Xa(pda \f/tX6s \j/6<pos. 

(б) yF = p before 

a fialva (3ai6s fidXXa-fidXavos (3 dma pdpadpov fidpaJ; ftapvs (Sacrd^a 
pdros KpippaXa Xappdva cnapfidfa, a dp<ptapyyria tfpi). 

€ dpoppia felopai pivdos 6(3eX6s crpivvvpt cropia, t] dKptpijs, 

0 (a) dpelpa po^ (3 oXpds (3opd (36crKa {3ovf3av podXopat povvds (3aXos 
iyKoppdopat 66pv(3os KoXof36s patpos <ri(3a arelpa <rr£X(3a rpt(3a v(36s 
(pifiopai <f>ip(3a <pXl(3a. 

1 fiaXpis pia ptbs. 
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v p6p<ra (3ti<o irp4<r(3vs. 
t vlima (19), 8 (364(a fioipdos-pdpdTjp. 

p fipafievs (3pa86s (3p4<pos (3p4x<*> f Ppt>X°s Pp^X w 8(3pia ti(3pis, X. j3X6r« (3\rjp 
arpefSkbs, v (19) dfJLvos yv/nvos irpipwov. 

(c) \F = <J> before 

a a\<p&pio vl(f>a <f>al6ifios <paios, a Xuxpdu). 

€ iwifdfaXos (ptprepos, and so originally (6) (pdeipio. 

0 (») Kdp<pu) irfi<p(a frd/Mpos crrpifpu) <fx>t(3os (poiros . 

1 6<f>i s, v <pti\a£. 

p 4\a<f>pos r4<ppa <t>pd£u>, v d<f>ve 10 s Xo<pvia /xopcpvos and so originally 
jtdpjpos. 


28. Weakening of final consonant of root : of 

K 0 try <£7-77/5 Kpavy/j-Kplfh) fidyeipos-fiafa filypvfu 6pr vya \f/4yu), 
X (riyaXbeis <riyj) crLfa. 
t 8id£ofiat (19). 

it kcl\v(3t] Kplfiavos, 4 > Apapos KpufivXos-Kvppls Xdppos. 


29. Aspiration of final consonant of root : of 

k ddax4 (a &x v P a d4xopai lx<*>P *ay xdfto Kixdvu p-6.xaLpa-p.dxv popvxos 
vOxtos p(i>x€\ t)s p4 yxu f>d yxos retixw-rvyxdpu) wxpos, y 4pxardopxu - 
dpxdsfiaxla. 
t dp-ixSaXbas, 8 dyadls. 

it A<pap pX4<papop 8vorir4p<p€\os K€Ka<f>rj6Ta /xoptp $ v4p<fn^ <ra<f>^s Tp4<fxo- 
Tpo<f>aXls. 


C. Loss: 

I. Vocalic: fet3 fl 0 

30. Vowel-shortening: V^V^i ^ 

(а) shortening of vowel before vowel : 

a (Ion. tj) becomes c before Nsy ^ > \ v - 

d 04a, a> 6<as A. \4m p 4 u) B. Trpoirpewp and so 4wpa. 
t y4y€io$-y€lr(dp kXcIs Xeta irapeid, v Xei /(a irpevpep^s. 
tj becomes c before v ivs eiVe. 

» becomes o before d 6a, 1 <p06ts. 

(б) shortening of root- vowel : 

d Ay os Ay<a Ados aica aids aXabs Apepos 47ri£d<f>eXos faicopos p-aKpbs vdyos 
irdXai irXdi; 1 ttA^ OTcdXXu? xd(TK(t) 
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t| de<rl<f>pu)v dxXeros yipwv (0os £ku>v pdSu /xipfxepa pArpov &p6s f>£yo$ 
arepebs. 

m ffXoffvpbt poX(3b$ XofUbs B. pb\is poxX6$ b<p€iXu) xoXus. 

I Stya lica vb$ trvs ttItvs. 
tl iyKirrl av. 


31. Compression of root : loss of radical € before a close vowel or a 
consonant : 

(a) simplification of radical diphthong : 

ct SUa eti$L€iv6s ijia 106$ Adj. tXrj tXiyyos Xtd£ofiai \it 6$ <nad tI(o, €tic 
SUrj t(K)ffKQ), €10 vl0T}Ko$ and so kLttcl, up. Si s<rxiMO$-xfa a P°*t 
/3los. 

€v d\6(TKU>-\6(i) &fiuv(i)—fj.vvri Svu) war dfu> ir€puf>X6(0—<f>Xv8d<ti xXww 
xoixw/w (ttijw «vk yXvictis £v8viU<i)$ \vK&(3as-\6x vo *f *^7 $^7^ w 
Xvypbs and so <p6£a, cw\ rvr6[x)<J‘Kopja.i. t cvv0 irwOdvopa t, and so 
cvX = avX (9) yvXios. 

So o (7) is lost in 

ot fa, oik iriKpbs , otx tx vo * ffT 'txo$, otp Xty 
OV \60pov fiv/lTl X^Tp 0 ** 

(b) loss of « before a consonant ; in 

ck 0i<TKeXo$ and' so lyy6$, €X aaxaXdw-fax^s, «r dvrpij xfxrw- 
TrT7)v6s-TTu>/j.a, cP a/Mpurfirp-tu). 

cp dirovpds etpw A., cX dp£Xf<r*« dppXts PXLttw twnrXa, cv yiyvopai 
v£<pvov % <p Sy/JLos. 
cs ypaoi and so (<7)erd£w. 


II. Consonantal : 

32. Loss of one of two consonants : 

(a) of the former (cf. 35) : 

k before p init. pAXa0pov t $ init . (dialectic) <n5 v, <r$ med. Tb<r<rai $ : 

y before 8 init. Soviros, 9 med. <rrpov0o $ , p med. <npb$. 

0 before p med. 6vap (2), p med . apcplcrficupa. 
it before s init. KaTa-<rtbx<*> [<r)dpa0o$ : {3 before $ med . yavabs. 
v before s med. efix o P aL {=z*etiv-aKOficu). 
s before 

k init. iy-Kdp<no$ iy-Kvrl tcd/iai; /cdxeros Kapirbs A. Kdp<pu) KcSdpwfu- 
kLSvcl/jlcu Kelu) B. KfXapvfa K£Xv<pos Kiprofxo$ Kev0o) ktjkL$ ktjXIs 
Krjros Kl/n(3t£ ko£uj KoXdTTOj K6Xv0poi k6vv{cl k6wtuj K6p8a£ tcopdvXot 
Kbpvfa kvk&(o KvWapos KvXXbs Kvplcrcu) kw as K(J)\p, icXijts Kvdnrut 
Kvbtpois Kvlrf/ KVibbaXov KpbppaX a KprjirLs tcplvu ; med. dtcaX^fpri 
&Kapv a &kov<jj xpoiVr 77 s. So before y (original k) init. 19 b, \ 
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(original k , 21 ) init. x a P a ^ X^P a S X^P l0V XP* lurrofuu, med. 
yXlxopuu etixopu d-PX^i dpvxvbs abxpbs K&xXrjZ. 
t init. rayyf} rayvpL ravpos riyos reXapdov-riXpa revpdopai totciov 
tijwtco rippy, rplfco rpOfto rpvxvos ; med. ty/cara (2). So before 0 
(original t, 21) init. ddpfios 6dop.au OtXvpva BbXos Bvpaos 6Qpuy£, 
Bpiyicbs Bpbov ; med. aBtXyoo. Before 8 med. aiSAs ; 0 (original 8) 
med. Kpid'/j. 

it init. dwo-wvrlfto ip.-wdfop.cu wdXXto wfXeBos wipBto wepicvbs wijSdto 
wtXos wlvos wvpbs , wvlyw wpiafivs wpijdo) (cf. 6 ) ; med. wiwXos. So 
before f3 med. rpl(3u, 4 > (original ir, 21 ) init. <pavbs <piyyos 
<pi\paXos (pipMs ipvadto , <pp^v <pplyos <f>pvyiXos ; med. 8i<fxa 

woupbaato (cf. 6 ). 

X init. Xayydfto Xoubs Xdpwrj Xawlfco Xdpvyi- Xo(36s B. Xvy£ B. 
v init. vios vevpov vito A. B. vl<f> a vbos vba<pi vvbs vdryaXa vdopowu 
|jk init. dwo-p&rrco pdpayva pdaTij- petSdto piXSopsu pupipva perd 
pij/Xov A. p^ptvBos-prjpvopai pda punpbs piXa£-i) pub 70 s povvos 
pupcuva pXtpov pus pvx^s. 

F init. 2 2£ rjStis I8pu)$ tiwvos (cf. 33) ; med. ddpto aicowJi, ivviwto. 

F before X init. Xdaios Xdxvrj Xiiados-b Xrjvos Xvyaios Xijkos, v init. 
vIktj. 

(b) of nasal before mute (cf. 10 ) : of 

7 - before k Siyveic/is XiKiBos-ij 6kvos B., 7 darpdyaXos , \ &x os fy. 1 * 
Kaxafw Kix&u T ^X 7 1- 

v before 8 a<pe8avbs ax&fto ®*> ® M'hp vebBopuai wvBp'tjv. 

|ju before it 8iwas ivowJi icbwTto kv8oi8owcloo Xawr} tl/wtoo, p KoXufiSaiva 
KvfiuTTOM 6(3pipos, 4> aptpcXatp'tjs Kopvfptf ari<pto arpitpo* or v<peXlfto 
rd<pos B. ypb<pos. 

(c) of the latter consonant : loss of spirant after consonant : of 
F after 

k (cf. 27) dwoKawbto aproKbwos Kavax'f} Kara-icod kt)XL$ ktjtos and so 
dlaaco doaarjrrjp, 7 dyaBb s yaar^p yvpbs and so faco (19), X ^plx^-V 
<rxti8d)v x w X 6 s. 

r (cf. 26) rerfyjwu, 8 Sid-Slfto-SLKeXXa, 0 Batpbs Bdvaros. 

$ ( aayrjvcbto crab to craXos odXwiy£ aavva s ad ttco aavpwr^p aifioo aeipivbs 
arjKbs alaXos aiyaXbeis ai 71 ) alSypos alfto alvopai <rop<pb$ avpiy£ 
abptpal’ ads atowdto f = Dor. t rdvrXos. 
p Sptbs. 
j after 

8 8a- 8avto. 

S KCLcabto aato. 


33. Loss of initial spirant before a vowel : 

(a) s, Gk. * (18) : 

d- copul. -dpM.£a-dpbdev-6.pv8L$ (Lea a dppos dvtito dais &rep. 
idto ivapa tv os irafto. 
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Upds. 

6 - dXotxppiav 6 X 1 rty &p6s 6pw^ 6ra86s otfas ot5Xos A. 

(b) F : 

(1) otherwise represented bv‘ (18) : dXtrj &\o£ eTXdia ijXiOa 9jpos iav^ 
&pa and so ApireXos, ana after loss of preceding $ (32) icrpevos- 
%8os tnjs-tr6s-(8ios T8os. 

(2) otherwise unrepresented : 

dyvvfu dir-avpdia Aarv. 

tap eldov eticoin eticta eUiav eTXap-eTXtia etpyia-tpyov etpos etpia B. 
ilmj tXSopai iXxls iptia tiros ipi- tppia-ipvia trot. 

tyrloXos fjpa 'trxti* 

la-lax^-lo^ Iviia l£6s tov 16s B. ts Taos Iria Id hayf), and after loss 
of preceding s (32) Tv is. 

6kvos A. 6vij<ns dpyaia 6p06s 6prv£ 6aaa ovpavbs otpos B. ovpos-rd, and 
so from original € (15) otyia oT/cos olcros otaia oirraia. 

(c) j, Gk. ‘ (18) : 

&(38Tjs—alTrvs-&(pv(*>- lairria dyijs &kos. 

elvarepes try os. 

*) 9jpap. 

tier epos. 


34. Loss of spirant between vowels : 

(а) of 8 between 

a and c Aetra, o («) doamjT'fjp direpdia ypaia Kvcua Xata B. f 1 palopa 1 
valia A. 

i and a ia v6s tap Ked^ia icedviaOos, o («) fidita £ita Beds vtopai £tia irtos 
irirtos rptia , v Oteiov. 
i) and i ifla fydeis ijios. 

0 and i dierrbs . — » and i virepuiov. 

1 and T] Jfy/n, o 16s B. Ibnjs j>lov . — cu and o (3ai6s ipvatxcuos <f>aids, «i 

and a elapivrj. 

v and a pwa, o (») tptiia upvos pviav vvds £via, 1 pvTa . — «v and o> ye via 
etita ; ov and » Kpotita. 

(б) F between 

a and a AavOa ddta cf. avdra-&T7], o (a>) dy\a6s O&opai Xdia A. voids 
<f>dos , 1 dlia B. irdts Tpi\dlKes y alia iralia t v (3ai) £ta, see l.-d 
(Ion. tj) and 1 KXrjts Xrjlrt-Xfyov irapipov. 
c and a tdia ivvta Kpias <f>ptap, c Oteiov and so Set, o (<o) idXei Oita 
K\ios vios irXiia irvtia j>iia avipebs x^w, 1 deleXos £eid aelia x €t -d. 

T) and c 7} i. 

o and a dxpodopai 8odv, c Koiia, o Ovomc&os pvdos ados x y bos, 1 6ts 
KoiXos Xotpds iroiiia aroid. 
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t and a fualv w, o files Slos KpHbs, o» after loss of $ (32) ffiuwlj. — at and 
c ale l, o <TKai6s ; ct and o fielop. at Xelos. 

(c) j between 

a and a Aairros, tj Atjtos, t dU<r<rw. 
c and a Searo, c dteXos, o tt eplpeos, a> ttos B. 
o and d <rrod. 

b and a Idima and so SeiSu (= *8eldota). 
v and o dfMptyvos, a> /m 


35. Loss through Dissimilation (cf. 20) : of 

(a) the first of two similar consonants : 

(1) the first of two gutturals separated by $ : ko*k deidioKOfiai SiSdvKw 

Slfficos ibncio foico) XdfTKUJ, ytry file yu>, TirfoKOfiat. 

(2) a liquid after or before a consonant, through a liquid in the 
following syllable : Xp a<f>{X)avp6s , XX 7(A)d77\io»' £#cx(X)a7\os. 
x(\)i/e\os, vv 6{v)6veios . 

(3) initial aspiration through an aspirate following, * representing 

8 £x w ^dvs ijBiojf a <f>p6$ 6<ppa, and so dxa<f>l<r kco 6Xo<PvktLs. 

F tvBfy Ms Subst. I<rdfi6s wdio). 

(b) the first of two similar syllables : the final syllable of the first 
half of a compound lost before a consonant similar to that in the 
final syllable : 

i\l(Ko)-xpv<Tos Tro(Ti)-Talvtos <rid/x(iro)-Tovs Ko86(fio)-/j.aXop. 

So with compensatory lengthening of the vowel (17) : 

fjuovv£ = *fJLOP-6vv£ 9 TpLfiojkerijp = *TpifioX-oXer^p. 

So {re)rdpe s (re^pdirefa ( Te)rpv<pdXeia . 

(c) the second of two adjoining linguals : 8ap8d(p)TTUj 8pv(pa{p)Kros, 

6\<hP(\)vktIs, and so a third XeXt(X)7]fi^pos. 

( d ) one of two consonants produced by Assimilation (19) : in 
pp from <rp Kpavpos 6pv<raoj, pF 6po/x at 6pos 6pos , p$ x^P^- 

XX from <rX dXeltpw dXiralpw fidXrj dXurddvoj, FX dXenrrji; iXe<f>alpofJuu. 
yy from y* iyytis. 

w from yv <nrXfy <rv dvev ivev^Kovra kvp4oj tp^prj x € P v ^t vF 

( poerts . 

pp from <rp dfivdpbs fjfiai k6/xij ol/xa 6po/m ai Trufutros rrjfxos, p$ Kpdfivop. 
<rs from rs k6p<tt}, 8$ fiacrdo/iai fiver os, 0s fiXo<rvp6s e^afifipdaai tpoais 
vdcrx 0 * and so originally 7 XlxofMi. 

So <r$ become $ 8t<rTTjpos dtaiceXos- de<nr£<rios. 
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ONOMATOPOEIC WORDS : imitations of sound 

A. human : 

(1) Interjections : 

(o) vocalic A £ “fj & A. — A 6 0 . — ty lv Id). 
diphthongal at ot . — eta eval evoi. — lal lav lev loO. 
nasa lis ed tpy ijv elev evdv. 

(p) consonantal: 

Guttural k6kkv. 

Dental drraral larraraX t6tol. 

Labial 6n naval dnnanal n6noi.—pd papal poi.—<f>ev <f>v, I6<p.— 
fiv, 6fi. 

Lingual pvnnanal, d\a\al i\e\ev. 

Sibilant crew <rov lacra, \f/6 l/'i/rra. 

with ending aj larraraid^ nd£ nbna£ irtonra£, papaidi ; pofipd£. 

(2) Nouns : names of 

relations Arra rirra, dntpdpiop ndnnos, fid fiaia fidfifiTj. 
persons pdpa£ \d\os /j.u>k6s. 
sound pbfipos. 

(3) Verbs : pafipalvw fiaKKodu nonnvfa. 

B. animal : 

(1) inter jectional : 

dog au, sheep prj, porker not, frog Pp€K€K€k££ ko<1£. 
vulture <f>vel, screech-owl Kuacapav, hoopoe inonol nononoi Ird) rib 
Topo-\i\l% ropo-rl £ TOTOpplt Tpiord. 

(2) Noun k6kkv£. 

(3) Verbs : 
sheep firfKdofia i. 

blackbird mnnlfa, partridge KaKKaplfw Tirrvplfa. 

C. inanimate : cithara rfyeWa 0perrave\6 <p\aTT66par. 

Of these the following combine Reduplication (5) with Affrication (6) : 
KaKKaplfy fidfifiij ndnnos, rtora, k6kkv k6kkv£ nonnvfa, KiKKap&v ntnnlfw 
•nrrvpi^o). 

160 
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APPENDIX B. 

LOAN-WORDS. 

A. Indoceltic : 157 root-words, 37 by-forms : from 
(1) Asia : 89 root-words, 20 by-forms : 


(a) Indian: 

dpp&ropop Sk. mratanam. 
&paKOs dp&xiSva Sk. arnicas. 

? 

ptpPw- 

ptrraKOS xf/iTT&Krj Sk. pitsant. 
fiovpaXis Sk. gavalas . 
yapos Sk. gar as. 
yf)0vov yfyreiop Sk. gandholi. 
SUaipos. 

Bpbv a Sk. tma. 
navd-t/Xia Sk. kandolas, 

K&pvaf 3is Sk. ganam. 

KamcapLi Sk. gaparl. 
icdpSapop Sk. kardamas. 
Kidpos Sk. kadaras . 

KvrjKos Sk. kdncan . 
k6pSv Sk. kundas. 
k6otos Sk. kmhtam. 

Kovp&Xiov Sk. Icuruvilvas . 
KpoK&rras. 

(p) Persian : 
dpvprdfcrj. 

dyyapof AyyeXos Sk. angiras . 

&88i£1 

dKipdicrjs Kipdicrj. 
dicrala. 

dp aJ-v pi8e$ Pers. chdhchur. 
dprdfhj. 

doicdpayos Pers. ispargdm . 

dcnfoiXros ? 

dxdprj. 

fieXiPLOP. 

p6/jfiv£ B. Pers. pamba. 


KvwptPos Sk. gapharas. 

KUjpjOLKOP. 

Xdfivfos. 

fiapSpaydpas Sk. madanas. 
ftapyapirrjs Sk. manjari . 
pcupop pdprrj. 
dptvSrjs 6pvfop Sk. vrihis. 
iraXXaicfi Sk. pallavas. 
vdpdTjp Sk. pimdarlkas. 
vdp8aXis Sk. prddkus . 
irtirepi Sk. pippala. 
fold j!>oids fovs Sk. 8ravd. 
fov8dK7). 

ffauSapdfcrj Sk. sinduram. 

<rtirraxfy>aj. 

afxdpay8os Sk. marakatam . 
rerpdSiop r£rpa£ rirpt^ Sk. tittiris. 
xAus Sk. harmuta8. 
xXcupa xXafifo. 


ydfa. 

yv\pos Pers. jabs . 

8di ns rdwt/s . 

8ap€uc6s Pers. ddr. 
cti /tapis ? 

Kdv8vs KavSfrraXis /tavdisrj. 

Kawidri Sk. kapatl. 

Kaaas . 

KavTwp Pers. Mas. 

Kawdicr}. 

kIpSos /dp 8a £. 

Kipvdpapis nyydpapi Pers. zinjafr . 
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eakafiaytpa Pen. samandar. 
crdrSaXop Pen. sandal 

eapvojuov. 

adpamt. 

<rarpd Tip O Pen. khshatrapava. 

<rUhj Pen. sib, 

rapalras. 

raws Pen. tawiis. 

ripfjuvdos. 

rlypis Zd. tighri, 

Trfpris. 

yf/aXiov \f/fkiov. 


xlrapa Heb. kether, 

Kpdrreiop pdpwros, 

K&rOffffLS. 

Kvppaaia, 

\apptfonopl 
Xclptop Pen. Idla, 
pjiyot. 

/xvpffLvTj pdprot Pen. m urd. 

6d, 

Skvpa. Zd. urvara . 

Trapaadyyrjs Pen. far sang, 
adyapis. 

( 7 ) Armenian: 

l \6$ov vart, gvkov thwouz. 

(2) Asia Minor : 36 root-words, 9 by-forms : 

Carian yeurov. 

Cyzicene dpapaicop. 

Lydian : 

drra 701? Kaptitcr} wtcrvyyosl 

paKKapis paryadis acurTpos, 

paeapos pavXurHjpiop 

kopSvXos xaXpvs 

Mariandynian pappiros-papupos. 

MyBian aKappuapla. 

Pamphylian 8a<pvr} topnf}-tpoTLs. 

Phrygian: 

dpvydaXr). peris, plrpa, 

&va£. yXdpos yavos B. pijplaro v, 

p wcrjXos. ZXey os ? micipiop. 

paXfy, fXvpos A. IdXepos, gIkwpis, 

ptSv. iclpuns Kipwrds. 

of doubtful nationality : 
dvdpfyr) T€vdprj8(bv, t<pvov rl<j>vov, 

Arravov fjyavov Hjyapop, 7rtf£os. 

7 i<f>vpa, rtpappos. 

(3) Europe : 32 root-words, 8 by-forms : 

Celtic : 

Sauicos? 

ifXeicTpop Scyth. sualitemicum, pdppvpos. 

rjpvyyiov Gall, arinca, vddos Gall, padus, 

k6kko j Vcryt). VpX a » 

. ic6<ptpos Gall, comnm. </>d/ce\os tpdcncwXos Gall, bascauda. 
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Italian : 


ApyiXa p6yo$ Lat. rogus. 

KoXoirta (Liparaean). 

dax^Sujpos. 

auSdptov Lat. sudarium. 

paXXtfw. 


Macedonian : 


yXlvos KXivdrpoxos. 

<rdpL<T<Ta. 

K&fifxapos, 

<Tif36vr] alyvvov ovp'fjvTj. 

Kdvala. 

(Tteoidos. 

IMITTIJT}. 


Thracian : 


pdvacos fxbvoLiros (Paeonian). 

Xip.f3os (Illyrian). 

fio pi as, 

irapafilas irpdp.vtm (Paeonian), 

PpVTOV, 

7 repurrepd. 

$eipd. 

(TITOS. 

^Xa. 

( TKdXfi ij. 

B. Semitic : 92 root- words, 25 by -forms : 

Hebrew (through the Phoenicians) : 


dfipa &fipa chabrdh. 

Kaveov Kavrjs Kavva t nav (bv k 

aiXivos Xlvos helil-nd. 

fiev/ia qdneh. 

&\<pa aleph. 

Kaffla. q'tsi°dh. 

AfJUOfJLQP. 

KipSrjXos ? 

dppajSdbv °erdbdn. 

Ktddpa. 

fidXcrafxos besem. 

KLwdp.u 3 p. 0 v qinndmon. 

(Kkos baqbuq . 

KL£aXXi}s shaldl. 

pfoaos buts. 

kIuv klyun. 

y&fxfia gimel. 

KOKKd-prjXoV. 

ylyypas kinnour. 

KbXXafios . 

y Xdvts. 

Kdinra koph. 

ddKTvXoS B. 

kp6kos karkom . 

SiXra diXros daleth . 

Kdpivov kammon. 

tfievos hobnim. 

Kvirapuro-os Kijirpos A. koplier. 

tpepos erebh . 

Xdp(35a lamed. 

drjra teth. 

XeipAdupov. 

tatnris ya&h'plieh. 

Xioxv IwhkhaJi. 

IGna yod. 

Xiwv Xis layish . 

Kddos lead. 

X^davov Xlvdos lot. 

Kad&ras. 

Xipavos Vbhdndh . 

KCLKKdpT). 

Xi tpa? 

KdfjLTjXos gdmdl. 

pdXda melet. 

Kdv af$OS Kwadpov KCOHHTTpOV KaveiOP 

p.dw a man. 
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fuurrporbs parpvXelov misht°drib. 

<rapd(3apa sar'bol. 

pAffafiov °asab. 

(rrjxla aty t8abh. 

fUraXXov ? 

<rfjS 808, 

fiPa month. 

alyXos sheqel. 

fiSpov. 

ffofoiros shiishan. 

fid mem . 

<rH)pa£ B. tsore. 

pjjppa (T/ujpva mdr . 

crvKdfJuvov sheqmdh. 

vdpXa nebheL 

rav tav. 

vdpbos nerd. 

(pda era <pd\J/. 

vtTunrov natdph. 

<potvi£ <poivbs puah. 

vlrpov Xlrpov nether, 

6$6ptj * etun , 

<pvKos puk. 

XdXpdvrj chelb’nah . 

otvrj otvo s yayin. 

XclXk6s chalalc. 

6vos 'athon. 

he. 

adtaeos adKos-b saq. 

Xirurv k'thoneth. 

<rdv shin. 

Xpvrrbs charuts. 

<rdx<f>€ipo$ sapplr. 

Aramaic : 

ireaabs pied. 

aafipdKTj sabb'kd. 

irpdcov karrat. 

Assyrian Ka<r<r [repos qizasaddir. 


Babylonian : 

vapdSeuros Pers. firdos. 

crivbuv Babyl. sindhu. 

Cappadocian : 

fiQXv. 

aipbs — obpos — aupaicds. 

Cilician : 

yeapvrbs — Kwpvicos. 

rpdyos tarkus . 

Cyprian KtpKovpos. 

Pontic : 

Kdffrava. 

<rax4p8rjs. 

pbaavv. 

X&hv\f/. 

C. Hamitic : 46 root-words, 7 by-forms : 

Egyptian : 

d/3o£? 

yfy. 

dddprj. 

2 pi ns Copt. erp. 

atXovpos ? 

£vdos. 

&fia\a ? 

jjfurijpiov . 

Papis Copt, bari. 

tp is Copt, hippen. 

paaadpa Copt, bashar. 

boy oUltov otityyov. 

pLpXos pijpXos. 

KaXdffipis Egypt, kelashir. 
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K&vdapos A. ? 
kt}(3os Egypt, kaf, 
kIki. 

k6i£ kovki. 

KoXoicd<TlOP. 

Kd/jLfu Copt. home. 
kjjXXckttis. 

Kvppaly ? 

paXipa-BdXXy. 

picv. 

ppdcriop. 

irdirvpos, 

TriXrys. 
v e pert a. 

Cyrenaic Hktjs, 

Libyan drriXapos ? 6pvs tiaTpi%. 

D. of unknown nationality : 185 
dyxovera. 

dBpdxvy avdpdxvy dOpayipy, 
alyldaWos atyiBos. 
alyibXios cUt&\los. 

d\d(3a<TTO$. 

dW as dpova. 

dvdyvpos, 

dvaplrys pypelrys. 

dv 5 p&<pa£is arpdepa^is. 

dvydov Aputop, 

dvdpVCKOV . 

dviaxuds. 

dvbvaxa, 

dvraKOLOs. 

dvdirr). 

dir^vy XafjLTr^vy Xiiradpop. 

ApptXos />t<TKOS ffdpixos v pier 6s. 

daKaXumas <tkoX6 ira£. 

dairpis derrpva. 

dtpdici 7 0 a teds, 

dxf/lvOiov. 

fiaXXdvTiov. 

pdXXis. 

papfipad&v pepfipds ptpfipds. 


capytvos aapybs. 
a dpi, 
criaeXis. 
aiXXi-iajirpiop, 
alvawi paw. 
alaapop, 

arlp/us Copt. stem. 

iiaXos, 

tpderyXos. 

(pdrerawp. 

Xdprys, 

\f/dydap rdySas. 
\J/Lados. 

\j/ipUJ$lOP, 


root-words, 92 by-forms : 

/Saa/cds. 

/3a TlOLKij. 

pdrpaxos. 
pepfttpiop. 
fievdos. 
pbXipdos, 
pdaTpvxos pbrpvs. 

PpipBos. 

Pplyicos ppfoeros pXirdx^a. 
ppovKos ppovxos, 
y ados. 

yaXddes ydXaxes. 

yipyvpa ydpyvpa icdpicapop, 

ylppos ytippis. 

ypdaos, 

depdaXls, 

dtddpappos Bplappos. 
iXaa as iXia iXeas iXeSs iXe 16s 
eXeibs B. 

OXeddpy eXeSApy, 
iXetb s iXeids A. 
iXXipopos iXXipopos. 
fXXoxj/ B. £Xo 0 . 
ip. tis ipds. 
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ixtceiov. 

Kp&TCUyOS . 

tic 0$. 

KprjOpAV, 

ip4(3ivdos 6pofios. 

Kpibs B. 

ipivebt tiXwdos. 

KV^7]\lS. 

(reXts. 

tbSapos. 

fryvls. 

KVXJXLfAOS. 

OpadraXos dpavirls. 

K<jj(3i&$ Kwdeia. 

[KXds B. 

Xaf&pivdos. 

i£aXrj Z£a\os. 

Xdyvvos . 

fir pop tirvov. 

Xcutpos XySos. 

Iff&TlS. 

XaKdprj. 

icdXapis, 

Xlvov \?ra. 

K&Waiov. 

XbtaXos. 

tcaXXaptas. 

pa yyavebw. 

k&XxV k6x\os. 

paytidapis. 

K&p,fiapov Kb/xapos. 

pdvTjs. 

tcdvdapos B. K’fjdiov icvados taodcov. 

IMX pi VOS fffJLdpii. 

K&pafios Kp&f3v£os ypaif/atos. 

pAtrirerov fic<nr[Xr). 

tc&ppavos. 

Pu/mIkvXop . 

Kapp&Ttvat Kpo viraXa Kpouir€£cu. 

filfiapicvs , 

K&pboiros x^Spoircs. 

PlLtvs ptiris. 

tapis K(i)pl$ Kpdyyrj. 

pAXvpdos. 

KaaaXfids Kaa&piov. 

/i&XXos. 

KcujrjZ K7jv%. 

fJLVplKTJ. 

KCLVKdXls. 

vlyXapos. 

tceXebs KoXtbs. 

£ipls. 

K€fJL&S. 

6a A. 

Ktpaaos. 

6yxvy- 

K€ PX V 1 7S Kcyxfirjts. 

olbvov tibvov. 

K7]id(3aXos. 

dtom) olabirrj ofoir&rfj. 

kIkkcl(3o$, 

6v(ovls. 

tlcrdos. 

dpdawTOV. 

Kixbpeta. 

bplyavov. 

KOKK&Xia. 

6picvs. 

KbXXapos k 6XX KoWvpa. 

bpopdyxn • 

KoXXvplcav KopvXXlw. 

6<nrpiov. 

Kopiavvov. 

6x&ol(3os. 

K&pKQpQS, 

rrdyovpos <pdypos . 

k6tlvos kvtlvos kvtlctos. 

irapelas irap&as. 

kottIs. 

irtvva (Tiriva. 

k6ttv<Pos k6tJ/ixo$. 

7 rivov. 

KpdffTLS. 

irltpiyZ. 
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it6\to $ iroX<f>6s. 
vpTjfids Trpifiadlas. 

TplCTlS, 

irpotifU'i), 

TTTVy^ (puvi;. 
ttvktIs, 

ftdirvs [>d(pavo$, 
pTjrlvr}. 

<t a pa pixy, 
a a dipiov a air elpiov. 
aaXdfJLpy. 
aaXyrbv aaprqrbv. 
a dXiry adpiry. 
cravls, 

adppiTOs, 

aabviov. 

ffbXaxos, 

<T€fjdda\i$. 

<r4p<f>os al\<py H<py. 
<t4(tl\<k, 

(TTJfJLVda. 

a^aafiov. 

ffl\(f>lOV. 

anr&y. 
a tabpa, 
aurvplyxiov. 
t tIttv(3o $ . 


< TKdXldplS K&XldpiS. 

< TKlXXa (Txjlvos B. 
<7Ku>da\J/6s. 

<t6 txos. 

1 t6Xolko $ . 
airaTdyyys. 

<ttt\€k6u). 

cirbyyos. 

(ttcXIs. 

0<pdKOS <f>d<TKOV. 

a (p pay Is. 

TdKtoJV. 

rdpavtios. 

riravos, 

rplyXrf TpiybXas. 
Tptiyyas. 

0<y<raKO$. 

(pdXXatva. 

<piXticy. 

<pXbp.o$ irXbfws. 

(pWKTJ. 

XeXXwv. 

XbvdpvXXa. 

Xptpvs Xptp'f' XP<5m«* 
\plOios. 

CoKeavbs. 

&KI/JLOV. 


fEtjinbutgf} ©nifrersttH $togg: 

THOMAS AMD ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, PRINTERS TO HER MAJESTY. 
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